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The glorious gathering of palaces, 
Where groves of whitest pillars proudly rose— 
The temples, rife with capital and frieze, 
And frequent with the silent life which glows 
In whee: statues, mocking human woes 
And frail Mortality with godlike mien, 
And pure pertection of divine repose, 
Secure as calm, immortal as serene,— 
Made Athens and her hill a more than earthly scene. 


* * 7 * 


But with far nobler charms that fair clime shone ; 
In ne porch and grove young Genius atept; 
Seemed it her very atmosphere had grown 
Subtle with Intellect; the sunbeam crept 
Athwart her pillared shades, and on it slept 
The spirit of deep musing: Attic bees 
On her lone hills a thoughtful music kept ; 
Inquiry murmured in the plaintive breeze, 

And stooped in pensive reverie the stilly trees. 


There all the little vain, the humble great, 

Of the Mind’s children dwelt ;—her Reene of pride 

It was,—her ever-famed, world-worshipped seat 

Of centuries of triumph:—thither hied 

Sage, Sophist, Bard, Philosopher, and vied 

In wrestling-bouts of reason ;—keenly blind 

Each wildest wilderness of thought they tried ; 

Their marts the Schools—wisdom their wealth refined, 
They long monopolised all merchandise of Mind. 


* * * * 


Thither, well-nigh two thousand years ago, 

While some dreamed dreams ingeniously untrue, 

And more, in wonted idlesse, to and fro, 

Lounged listlessly in search of “ something new,” 

Toil-worn and travel-soiled came there a Jew: 

While the broad sun did westering expand,— 

Simple, august, serene, amid a crew 

Of hoary sages, dark-browed, subtle band, 
High-raised on Mars’s hill, methought I saw him stand ! 


* * * * 


In various mood, around him listening prest, 

The Stoic, who plucked passions up, Tike weeds, 

And rooted all the man from out his breast ; 

And he who gave a loose in words and deeds 

To that sad bitterness man’s baseness breeds— 

The snarling Cynic ; and the tribe whose aim, 

The present pleasure to which virtue leads, 

Was oftexchanged for that which vice may claim ;— 
With these came many more of every sect and name 


The Epicurean scowled to hear of meed 
And penance paid on that extremest day ; 
The Cynic laughed to think another creed 
Would lend excuse to persecute and slay; 
The Stoic heard without confest dismay 
Words which the mind’s stern mastery o’erthrew, 
And spurned its self-sufficiency away ; 
The haughty Roman scorned the humble Jew ; 
And smiling calm contempt, the polished Greek withdrew. 


Some mocked in mirthful wonderment, and thought 
Madness alone in such wild visions dealt ; 
With upraised brows, protruded lipsp—some sought 
To look the candour which they never felt, " 
And much on common sense and reason dwelt: 
Some seemed to feel Philosophy required 
Fair hearing even for error; others knelt, 
Such love and reverence his words inspired : 

But his presumption more with indignation fired. 


And thrilling ‘twas, that memorable day 
To hear such lips to men like those rehearse 
The wonder-works of Deity ; display 
In eloquence, electric, burning, terse, 
The ae Spirit of the Universe. 
Unmoved by withering glance, full fiercely hurled, 
Ill-feigned indifference, or open curse ; 
The lip compressed in hate, or scornful curled; 
He stood—the moral Atlas of a mightier world ! 


y " F se Atrrep Domert. 
HELIGOLAND. 


The island of Heligoland, which commands alike the mouths of the 
Ibe, Weser, and Eider, is visible on either side from sixteen to eighteen 
mules. It consists of two islands, namely, the main island, the seat of its 
Population, and Sandy Island, where the sea-bathing is conducted, the 
straits intervening being crossed by the bathers in boats. Sandy Island 
was separated from the main isle, about one hundred and twenty years 
ago, by the high tides; and many of the older inhabitants recollect it as 
broad asit is now long, or three times its present width. Sandy Island 
is still undergoing diminution, and when it disappears beneath the rava- 
ges of the high tides, one of the chief attractions of Heligoland, its ex- 
cellent sandy beach, will depart with it. 
Heligoland is supposed, bysome of the commentators upon Tacitus, to 
ve been the place where the goddess Hertha was formerly worship- 
ped; and D’Anville was of opinion that the isle mentioned by Tacitus 
may be recognized in Heligoland, because its name, “Helig-land,” sig- 
nifies the holy isle. Tacitus is again thought to allude to it in the words. 
Est insula oceani, since itis evident that he is digressing to speak of an 
object remote from the scene of his general description. 

_A map of Heligoland has been preserved, wherein the situation of an- 
cient temples, citadels, and villages, surrounded by woodlands and cul- 
Uvated districts traversed by rivers, all of which are now beneath the 
waves, is delineated. D’Anville believes the great encroachment of the 
sea to have taken place between the eighth and thirteenth centuries; and 
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the gradual destruction which has reduced an extensive territory to its | 

4 ¢ inconsiderable state may be duly traced in the map discovered 

y %r WilliamGell. In the year 692, there was a temple of Vesta near 
the mouth of a river that fell into a haven upon its northern side; also a 
temple of Jupiter near the mouth of another river upon the northern 
coast. Other temples, dedicated to Mars, and toa divinity called Fosta, 
or Phoseta, existed in the eighth century. The situation of the temple 
of Mars was at the source of one of the rivers; and that of the Helger 
Wold, Hilliger Wolde, or Holy Forest, was towards the East. After the 
introduction of Christianity, there were monastic establishments in the 
low lands more towards the south of the island ; and of these the names 
of St. Egbert’s Cloister, and a chapel of Wigbertus, together with the 
situation of two regal citadels, or castles, are pointed out in the map. 
Before the year a.p. 1300, all these places, with their foundations and the 
land around them, had been swallowed up by the waves. There then 
remained, however, a circular district round the present island, watered 
by two rivers; and in this stood Closterburg, Medenbull, St. Ludsgen 
Church, Rodbull, the church of Hilligenhawe, anda castle near the mout 
of the two remaining rivers. Before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury nothing existed of Heligoland but the present mound, and a smaller 
one towards the east. 

The islanders would appear to have been enterprising voyagers from 
the earliest times; and one of them, by the name of Octher, seems 
to have penetrated into the Baltic, and to have given a description of 
his voyage to King Alfred, with whom he was on terms of amity, in 
A.D. 890. 

Thenceforth little or nothing occurs respecting the island, till,in Au- 
gust 1714, it was captured by the Danes from the Duke of Schleswig 
and Holstein, of whose dominions it had long been a dependency. It re- 
mained in the possession of Denmark for nearly a century, and was final- 
ly occupied by a British force under Admiral Russell in 1807, and con- 
firmed to the mistress of the seas at the general peace in 1814. During 
the period in which Hamburg and the other free cities were coerced into 
the exclusion of British manufactures by Napoleon, the possession of 
Heligoland was of the greatest moment to Great Britain; for not only did 
it serve as an excellent position for watching the manauvres of the ene- 
my, but became a dépét of British manufactured goods, which were 
smugyled from thence into the whole of Northern Germany. 

The appearance of Heligoland trom the sea is in the highest degree 
picturesque, if not magnificent. The pretty town, with its clean, spa- 
cious, and well-built houses; the church and lighthouse on the summit; | 
the huge flights of steps connecting Unter with Oberland ; the numerous 
fishing boats anchored in the offing ; the crowd and bustle on the beach; | 
Sundy Island, with its long tiers of bathing caravans, and the stratifica- 
tion of the huge cliffs lit up by the sun, and exhibiting every variety of 
hue, present, when combined, a coup d’il that serves at once to prepos- 
sess the stranger with this isolated ocean spot. 

On landing trom the boats, one of the first objects that will be noticed 
by the traveller is a miniature market-place, in which is situated the 
grand café, known, in common parlance, as the “Conversation House.” 
The extent and graceful decorations of the interior of this place of resort 
cannot fail to astonish those whose pre-conceptions have pictured Heli- 
goland a mere abode of fishermen, excelling as it does many similar edi- 
tices in the principal cities of Europe; and the stranger will be apt to 
express his surprise at the boldness of an enterprise which he cannot help 
concluding to be so greatly in anticipation of the requirements of the 
place. His astonishment is proportionably increased when he is informed, 
that, on the contrary, it can scarcely accommodate the visitors who flock 
to it during the bathing season. Balls and concerts in abundance testify 
to the hilarity of the German character, when, as is here the case, bus- 
iness and politics are momentarily laid “side for the recruitment of 
health and spirits. 

In the upper town is a ball-room, in which the national dances and 
costume of the Heligolanders may be seen to advantage. This place of 
amusement reflects no less credit on the lower classes, by whom it is en- 
tirely supported, than the ball-room and café of the lower town on the 








higher classes. The characteristic costume of the Heligoland girl, the 
leading teature of which is a red petticoat, joined with a smart appear- | 
ance of the male dancers, pohicindiie young island sailors, imparts a fresh- 
ness and a high degree of interest to the scene. The greatest order and | 
decorum are observed, and a place, which, on the Continent, might be 
converted into a scene of dissipation and debauchery, is here kept un- 
polluted by anything in the shape of immorality. The boarding and lodg- 
iug-houses are numerous and convenient, and capable of affording ade- 
quate accommodation to any of my countrymen in quest of novelty of | 
scene, and a delightful and salubrious watering-place. Prices are not 
immoderate, all things considered ; and there is an excellent opportunity 
fer observing the German character, as exhibited by the representatives | 
of its various states and principalities here assembled. During the sea- | 
son, nearly four thousand visitors, about five hundred of whom may be 
found at any one time, frequent the island. 
The islanders are proud of the name of British subjects, and hesitate | 
not, in defiance of their Frisian origin, to call themselves Englishmen in 
the presence of foreigners. The credit attached to that appellation is, 
doubtless, one cause of their patriotic professions; but we must not for- 
get that Heligoland has gradually become one of the principal and most 
fashionable of German watering places, being visited during the season 
by Hamburghers, Prussians, Hanoverians, and people from the several 
German States, Russians, Poles, and Danes, who flee for two months of 
the year from the prevailing despotism of their native countries to a for- 
eign island, where they can think, —. and act with freedom. Here 
the Prussian, who is condemned to listen at home, for the greater part of 
the year, to the meddlesome and irritating decrees of an irresponsible 
executive, so foreign to the spirit and genius of genuine liberty, can in- 
hale ahatred of tyranny, and curse the trammels that fetter or control his 
country’s energies. Instances have occurred where the German, forget- 
ful of decorum in his new sphere, has required the intervention of the 
authorities; but such an interference is rare, and Heligoland now derives | 
its chiet support from the sums of money so lavishly expended in this | 
little rallying point of German locomotiveness. In the possession of an 
German state, not even excluding the free towns, the island and its visi- 
tors would be necessarily ramen, | by numerous restrictions, and would 
lose its great charm in the eyes of strangers. The iahabitants have, then, | 








a weighty reason for satisfaction with their rulers. 
_ The Heligolander Steam Company have a vessel plying every other day 
in the season between Hamburg and Heligoland; and a passage might be 
obtained by one of the island fishing-boats on any extraordinary occasion. 
The island is upwards of one hundred miles distant trom Hamburg, but | 
the steamer being very fast and commodious, the passage is performed in | 
somewhat less than ten hours. Passengers from Bremen and Hanover | 
have an opportunity of embarking at Cuxhaven. 
The fishermen of Heligoland are active and patient in their hazardous | 
calling; and though they are considered fool-hardy, yet theirs may be | 
only the courage and resolution acquired by habit and presence of | 
mind. They leave to their wives the labours of the field; and so lazy | 
are they on land, that, 2s soon as they reach the beach after a voyage, 
they will throw down the tishing tackle on the shingle and leave every 








thing to the care of the women. A fisherman would think himself dis. 
graced by being seen digging in the field; and would rather fast for 
twenty-four hours together, than earn a day’s wages in such a manner. 
Uuder pretence of leoking out for vessels, they will pass days and even 
weeks, in indolence. As pilots, they are frequently extortionate; and 
such is their weakness of character in some respects, that a crafty person, 
by assuming a deferential mode of address in treating with them, may se- 
cure his objects with little difficulty. To prevent or decide a dispute, 
they cast lots; the men throwing their pilot badges, consisting of a round 
piece of brass with the number on it, into a hat, and the badge being 
drawn out by the umpire, the issue is decided in his favour, to whom it 
belongs. The greatest confidence is placed in this simple method of 
adjudication. 


Like most sailors, they are superstitious to an excess, and are in great 
fear of witchcraft. No people are more jealous of their privileges and 
ancient customs; and they always anticipate evil from any new re; 
tions. Divorces never occur among them; and instances of illegiti 
birth rare. Theft and robbery are also unknown. When the Heligo- 
lander leaves his house, he locks the door, but leaves the key in it, in 
fect confidence that nothing will be taken away. The nature of their 
pursuit requires the strictest honour and good faith, from its being carried 
on in companies. 


The favourite beverage of the males is Husum beer; that of the fe 
males, tea. On festive occasions, they have a peculiar dinner, called 
alunbolk, being a thick cake made of wheat-flour, butter, eggs, and milk, 
with currants, plums, and spice, which are stirred together in a pan, 
and baked. In the inside, they will sometimes put a gull or other 
sea bird. 

The women are subject to frequent colds, which they catch from hay- 
ing their heads warmly wrapped up during six days of the week, and 
wearing a thin ornamental cap on Sundays. They are neat and clean in 
their houses, taking into consideration their dirty eccupation in the win- 
ter, of making cordage for the fishing-lines; but they neither sew nor 
spin well,—their principal occupations being connected with the fishery. 
The walls of the interior of their cottages ure in general covered with 
squares of blue and white earthenware, called aliens: and round the 
room is a row of dishes and plates of delf. This is the principal part of 
the turniture ; and the bed is the great ornament of the house. Acentury 
ago, the dress of the Heligolanders was the precise costume of their an- 
cestors ; but as their intercourse with strangers increased, it has gradually 
approached to that of the Continent, though they still retain some 
peculiarities. 

Matrimonial connexions take place early, and are always the result of 
choice. The dowry seldom consists of any thing more than a bed and 
oaken chest. It the suitor have arrived at the age of puberty, and is 
able to earn his bread, perinission is given him by her parents to visit his 
betrothed on certain days. If a girl meet with no claimant for her hand 
before the age of eighteen, she is at once placed on the shelf, though 
there are necessarily exceptions to this vaticinal dictum. The suitor is 
not allowed to go to sea until the marriage has taken place, as the girl’s 
character would be irretrievably injured if any accident were to befall 
him. As soon as the bridal day is fixed, the bed and chest are carried in 
procession, by young girls to the bridegroom’s house, where they are 
entertained by his parents. The little incidents antecedent and posterior 
to the marriage are very curious. Thus, when the morning for the mar- 
riage has arrived, the parties are kept separated, till, on a given signal 
the girl’s futher retires from her room, and calls aloud,—‘ Where is he 
who wishes my daughter for a wife!” On which the groom steps for- 
ward and replies,—“ I wish her!” The father, to prolong the jest, brings 
forward another girl, and inquires whether she is the person whom he 
had selected. The bridegroom becoming impatient, steps forward and 
claims hisown. The father then says, “I deliver up m daughter to 
thee; live so with her that thou mayest answer for it both to God and 
man.” The bridegroom kissing her three times, replies, “I will so live 
with her as to do me credit.” The marriage being concluded at the 
church, the bride retires with her female friends, and the groom hastens 
home in company with the two fathers, as he must arrive first at the 
house to receive her at the door. The most unpleasant part of the cer- 
emonies for the bridegroom now begins. He must once more go round 
to every one invited, and take them with him to the house where the 
feast is given. If any one is forgotten through oversight, he is sure not to 
come; and is highly mortified at the slight. When the party is assem- 
bled, they sit down to dinner,—the bride between her two maids at one 
corner of the table, and the bridegroom at the other; the other guests 
seating themselves promiscuously. The dinner is got up in great abun- 
dance, not only because the cooks and relations carry part of the residue 
home with them, but because the remnant is distributed to their poorer 
neighbours. After dinner, a song, fixed upon by the bridegroom, is sun 
by the whole company; and smoking is commenced; and tea, in whic 
cinnamon and sattron are infused, which they call pomplepomp, and con- 
sidera great delicacy, is handed round. Dancing concludes the enter- 
tainment. As soon as the greater part of the company is gone, the near- 
est unmarried relatives of the bridegroom accompany the young couple 
home, singing songs on the way. Some of the young men attempt, in 
jest, to enter the bridal room, which the female triends of the bride resist 
with stockings in their hands, provided for the occasion by the bride. 
After this a parting song is sung, and all retire to rest. As great expense 
and inconvenience are incurred by these ceremonies, many, to avoid cre- 
ating enemies, now go to Hamburg and get married there. 

Their funeral ceremonies are hardly less singular. When a person 
dies, the body is wrapped up in a white linen cloth, ornamented with 
black bows. Some of the nearest of kin remain constantly by its side, 
and the young friends and acquaintances, of both sexes, of the deceased, 
come in from time to time to sit with them. If the family are not too 
much depressed by the melancholy event, the young ple play a e 
called “the game of death,” something resembling fy meat of forboite, 
in which one of them hides a thing? and the rest endeavour to find it. 
The bearing of the coffin of a deceased friend to the house where his 
corpse lies, or to the grave, is esteemed a great honour, and allotted only 
to their dearest friends. On this occasion, those who at other times would 
deem it a disgrace to handle a spade, regard the art of digging as a duty 
and an honour, and offer their gratuitous assistance. When any one is 
supposed to be lost at sea, prayers are put up for a month following, for 


| the recovery of his body; and in case it should not be found, the same 


procession takes place, the same funeral service is read, and every cere- 
mony is gone through that would have occurred at a real interment. 
When the fishing companies or pilots make up their accounts twice a-year, 
feasting for eight days ensues. The wives of those in the fishing compa- 
nies have also their exclusive days of rejoicing; one of which is ‘on 
Shrove Tuesday ; but to this, as well as the scate feast, the husbands are 
not invited. 

The Heligolanders, acting as pilots to vessels of all nations, are com- 
pelled to pick up a few words in many languages ; but these they greatly 
corrapt—substituting four example, ‘turpentine’ for quarantine ;’ and 
« Jochemalter,” for “ Gibraltar.” 

Though the part of the North Sea in which their fishing is carried on is 


























































































































very liable to storms, and their calling is full of danger, the fishermen of 
Heligoland are partia! to their craft, and look with a sort of contempt on 
those who earn their bread on land. It frequently happens, that, after 
having been drenched to the skin by the breakers on leaving the island, 
they are tossed about on the sea for twenty-four hours, in the most in- 
clement weather, in open boats, without fire and protection from the ele- 
ments, or any other food than a piece of salt fish and dry bread. With 
all this hardship they are healthy; nor can any disease be fairly traced to 
their mode of life. They lave, it is true, an old look at twenty-tive, which 
would justify their being taken for forty by a stranger, but many of them 
reach a great age. The keenness of the air and the burning sun destroy 
the complexion, even alter the features of the youth, while the hardships 
they encounter, and the monotony of their mode of life, diminish the ani- 
mation of childhood, and give them a gravity of countenance. : 

The islanders are of Friesland origin, and identical with the opposite 
coast of Holstein, and the islands otfthat part of the Danish coast ; and the 
language spoken in the island is, doubtless, a dialect of the original Frisi- 
an. At the church and school, however, high German is used. Oue of 
the natives has recently favoured his countrymen with a polygipt of their 
language, which has just been published at Hamburg, anc may be worthy 
the attention of the philologist. Several English words, independently 
of those borrowed directly from us, may be detected by the stranger. 

The constitution of the island, which is, in some respects, analogous to 
that of the Channel Islands, is singular, consisting, besides the executive, 
ot two bodies, in which almost every family is a This form of 
government which, at first sight, would appear likely to jar with the ex- 
ecutive authority, 1s, by a subtle process, accommodated to its exigencies ; 
and its working is not altogether dissimilar to that little piece of ecclesias- 
tical deception in England called a congé d’élire. The defences of the 
island are at least ground for boast, consisting of a solitary watch-tower, 
and one gun of small calibre, which would in all probability burst in re- 
pelling the invasion of any French Nelson who should menace the safety 
of the little isle. In time of war, however, a man-of-war and frigate are 
stationed off the island, and serve to protect it from the incursions of an 
enemy. 

The present governor of the island, to whose hospitality and kindness 
the writer is greatly indebted, is Captain Hindmarsh, the first governor of 
South Australia, who has served his country in almost every part of the 

lobe. The island revenue is raised by a direct taxation in the shape of 
icenses to shopkeepers, pilots, and all _ persons carrying on business of 
any kind in the place; out of this are paid the interest on the island debt, 
and the costs of erecting and keeping in repair public buildings. The 
expenditure incurred by Great Britain for the civil establishment of the 
island averages 1000/. per annum ; of this, one half is received by the go- 
vernor. The remainder is shared between his secretary, the two Luthe- 
ran ministers, the town-clerk, and the signal-man, &c. &c. 

The island is shaped like an acute-angled triangle, and is about one En- 
glish mile in length from north to south, one-third in breadth from east to 
west, and two miles and a third in circumference. The height of the ober 
or upper land, at its most elevated point on the western side, is about two 
hundied feet above the level of the sea; the eastern side is rather lower. 
The distance of Heligoland from Cuxhaven, at the mouth of the Elbe, is 
about thirty-five English miles ; from the mouths of the Weser and Eider 
respectively, thirty miles; and its lighthouse serves as a beacon to all ves- 
sels making for those rivers. The climate of the island is mild for so north- 
ern a latitude, being more temperate than that of the isle of Alderney, 
though the latter be situated five degrees further to the south. The air is 
pure and salubrious, heat and cold being alike tempered by the constant 
sea-breezes. The frosts of the Continent do not always extend to Heli- 

oland; and when the water is frozen there, the people know that the 

Ibe is unnavigable from ice. In summer, the lower town is often almost 
insupportable on account of the reverberation of the sun from the cliffs 
upon the houses, and the want of a free circulation of air. Fogs are pre- 
valent during the spring. Sailors have remarked that, when there has 
been but a slight breeze, or, perhaps, a calm at the Elbe, it has blown a 
gale off the island, and vice versa. This may be partly, perhaps, account- 
ed for by the circumstance, that Heligoland forms a natural breakwater 
to the neighbouring coasts. The violent storms would prove destructive 
to the houses in the upper town, but for a curious natural phenomenon. 
Thus the wind sweeping along the sea, breaks with violence against the 
steep sides of the oak, and being forced upwards toa considerable height, 
only then resumes its former direction. Heligoland presents, on all sides, 
most indubitable proofs of a manifold former extent in its abrupt and per- 
pendicular cliffs, which, from the ocean, have the appearance of a huge 
wall. In several places, natural arches have been scooped out of the cliff 
by the waves, which, in other ages and less rational climes, would have 
passed for the rude labours of some giant race. If the authenticity of the 
tradition is to be in any degree recognized, by which Heligoland is de- 
scribed as having once formed a part of the Continent, we must turn to 
that very part of the coust of Denmark, provincially called Schleswig and 
Holstein, from which it derives its language, for the point of former junc- 
tion, as the formation of the opposite German coast forbids the idea being 
entertained. The present unimportant, but gradual decrease of theisland, 
is ascribable to the crevices or fissures produced by the frost and heat, the 
dripping of the rain through which causes the parts to separate and fall 
into the sea. That part of the rock which is under water becomes hard 
and indurated; while that exposed to the air, crambles. A proposition 
was once made to stop the decrease by shelving or sloping the edges of 
the cliff; but this is now impracticable, as the island would thereby sa- 
crifice nearly one half of its present coufined surface. The most formida- 
ble inroad of the sea is discernible in the centre of the island, where there 
is a great reft, which, uuless checked, must eventually divide the istand 
in twain. 

The soil of Heligoland is by some thought to be alluvial; by others, 
with more reason, the débris of the forests, which formerly occupied a 
large part of its surface. It is very productive; the greater part 1s de- 
pastured by sheep, which are here milked daily, and in the winter are 
supported principally on the refuse of fish. The remainder of the island 
is devoted to the production of vegetables, and a few patches of corn are 
to be seen. Nearly the whole of the provisions consumed are obtained 
from Hamburg, the island failing to sustain more than one-fifth of the po- 
pulation from its own resources. The only trees in Heligoland are at the 
sides and bottom of the cliff, near the steps connecting Unter with Ober- 


The inhabitants are indebted to the clouds of heaven for the supply of 
the first necessary of life, though a small spring or two of excellent water 
has recently been discovered. During the latter war, such was the scar- 
city on the island, and so great the difliculty of communicating with the 
shore, that the fleet, so far from deriving supplies from the Heligolanders, 
was in the constant habit of sharing its mie with them. The well at 
Sandy Island, which is forty feet deep, and, therefore, much below the 
level of the sea, which approaches it within a few yards, contains excel- 
lent water, but it is seldom or never used by the Heligolanders as they 
have a prejudice against it. iS ae : 

The lighthouse, from its elevated position, is one of the first objects 
which the stranger discovers at a distance from the island. When Heligo- 
land was in the possession of Denmark, the whole expenses of this estab- 
lishment were defrayed by the Senate of Hamburg, who still derive the 
greatest benefit from it. The ight is said to be visible at times as for as 
the mouth of the Ems, and may probably be distinguished on ordinary 
occasions at thirty miles’ distance. 4 é 

The population of the island, exclusive of strangers, is 2250, and is 
slowly on the increase, though many families have emigrated of late years 
owing to a dearth of employment. The public school, situated in the 
upper town, is well enoinelad The junior clergyman is the upper mas- 
ter, and receives 74/. per annum, the second and third masters have pro- 
portionate salaries. This school is supported partly by a small annual 

payment from each child. The average number of scholars is 370. The 
prison is also situate in the upper town, but, happily, it is seldom or ne- 
ver occupied. 

The island possesses a little marine of about ten vessels, of fifty or sixty 
tons each, which undertake short voyages to England, Norway, and the 
Baltic, and counts upwards of sixty fishing-boats of various sizes. The 
lobsters caught here are sent to England and Hamburg, and are consider- 
ed of a blacker colour and of a superior flavour to these even of Norway. 
The fishery is now the principal staple of the island, and the fish (had- 
docks) are carried in fast sailing-boats to Hamburg and Bremen, whence 
they are conveyed into the interior of Germany. A fisherman considers 
himself well off if he earn 127. Buglish per annum; his principal suste- 
nance being fresh fish in the season, and dried fish at other periods of the 
year. The value of the fishery is eatimated at £5000 per annum. 

The people are generally tall aud muscular, aud their habits of life ren- 
der them peculiarly valuable to a maritime nation like Great Britain. For 
this, as well as for other reasons, Heligoland deserves to be accotinted a 
valuable appendage to the English monarchy. And it is especially 80 at 
the present moment, when the unfortunate ditferences between Denmark 
and Germany threaten to involve the north of Europe in war. Into this 
contest, if it fhust come, we are not unlikely to be dragged—because old 
treaties bind us not to sit still and see Denmark mutilated. We may hope 
for the best from diplomacy well directed. The Germans are a wise peo- 
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le, where the dream of nationalism does not interfere to cloud their 
judgment. But they are an obstinate people too, and there is no knowi 
into what absurdities their present leaders may hurry them. Under all 
these circumstances it is well for us, and probably for Europe, that we 
continue to hold a point, where, if the worst come to the worst, our fleet 
may assemble. 

— li ce _ 


JACTITATION OF MARRIAGE ; 
OR, THE WEDDING IN THE FOG. 
FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF CHATHAM PITT FULLALOVE, LATE OF THE “ Woops 
AND FORESTS,” WHITEHALL. 


What language can portray the agonies of hopeless and unextinguisha 
ble love! In solitary gloom let me—me miserable—stretched on the rack- 


of an inevitable error, syllable one penitential prayer to the vision of 


that injured angel, who, but for an execrable blunder, originating in the 
atmospheric density, the vile pernicious vapours of a November morning, 
would, ere now, have been wedded to Chatham Pitt, instead of to Deso- 
lation. Penelope! thou sainted one! at the remembrance of thy immed- 
icable pangs my spirit groaneth inwardly, and tears, scalding tears, gush 
from the deepest land-springs of my soul. But let me collect, if possible 
my scattered senses, before, with deep abasement, I enter the literary 
confessional. 1 am sutlering from a congestion of emotion, a sentimental 
apoplexy, and must write treely, boldly, for nothing can save me from 
distraction but the pen, that ready instrument of mental phlebotomy. 

Favoured by the spontaneous satan. 9 of Lord Palmoile, for whom, 
on his election for the ancient borough of Stumpdowne (since most 
shamefully disfranchised), my father ied the tenth and last plumper, I 
was appointed to a post of profit in the “ Woods and Forests,” where | 
have ever since remained, doing my duty im that station of life in which 
it has pleased a noble Lord to place me. It cannot, therefore, be denied 
(if [ may use the popular phrase) that my “ lines have fallen in pleasant 
places.” A flourishing revenue—occupation sedentary, but not very la- 
borious—intelligent chatty colleagues, with congenial sentiments—all 
staunchly conservative—my Utopia was realised—I sighed for neither 
principalities nor powers. A social unit (how mueh better that sounds 
than vulgar bachelor!) from conviction—my mind calm and clear—my 
bosom exempt from the heavings of tumultuous love—a stranger to 
dyspepsia, I ate well, I slept well—my hours of relaxation being pretty 
equally divided between my flute and my philosophy. For many years I 
had been assiduously engaged in the composition of an elaborate treatise 
on “Female Perfectibility,”” a subject profoundly interesting to all, but 
especially to those who are hovering, as it were, on the awiul brink of 
matrimony—one, I will add, requiring for its treatment,a high degree 
of moral courage, candour, and sagacity. Not thatI ever contem- 
plated testing my speculations by experience, although I enter- 
tained the firmest belief, that woman, by sound and judicious education, 
might have her understanding sufficiently elevated to enable her to survey 
and appreciate the illimitable intellectual expanse of him whom Nature 
had ordained for her imperial lord and master. Notwithstanding this 
liberal concession—( Note-book quite illegible.) 

One evening, having, iu company with Lobkins of the “Stamps and 
Taxes,” discussed my chop and pint of sherry, | entered an omnibus at 
Charing-Cross, little dreaming that amongst the lumps of stolid humanity 
there collected, was hidden a gem of “ purest ray serene,’ a woman 
whose moral philosophy harmonised with my own to aT. 

Iam not superstitious—far from it—but the moment I glanced at the 
passengers in the “ bus,” I felt by an indetinable instinct, that the arbiter 
ot my destiny was there. Language is all too weak, too vague to express 
my emotions, when just as we reached the foot of Maida Hill, the last of 
the Mohicans (a Mohican, in Cadonian phraseology, is a tremendously 
heavy man, who rides five or six miles for sixpence) having alighted, I 
found myselfalone with the Peri of Paddington—the Pearl of Penton- 
ville. 

As she sat at the extreme end of the “bus,” calmly watching the 
oscillations of the conductor’s badge, the effulgence of the lamp above her 
shed a mild lustre on her sedate countenance, and gave additional promi- 
nence to the green spectacles by which her intellectuality was asserted 
and her beauty enhanced. Her figure was tull(with Byron, I hate a 
dumpy woman), and somewhat attenuated, as is customary with those in 
whom the retlective faculties predominate over the organs of sense, and 
in whom the substance (so to speak) is neutralised by the spirit which 
burns so brilliantly within it. She had a book in her lap—could such a 
woman be without a book ?—and asmall brown paper parcel of cylindri- 
cal form lay beside her. By a sudden oscillation of the omuibus, the par- 
cel rolled off the seat and tell among the straw, by which her sandalled 
foot was protected from prying curiosity. [hastened to assist in search- 
ing for the fugitive packet, and succeeded in restoring it to its grateful 
owner. “She all ae me,’’ as Othello says, and I was about to ven- 
ture an apropos observation on the subject of aerolites and other falling 
bodies, when the red-whiskered conductor thrust his head within the 
window, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Vheat-Sheaf, Marm; ve don’t go no furder !” 

“ No further?” ejaculated the lady, with dignity and astonishment; “I 
desired you to set me down at St. John’s Wood Chapel—this is abomina- 
ble.” 

I will not describe the distressing altercation that ensued—to see your 
soul’s idol wrangling with an uneducated omnibus cad is excruciating. 
The lady, indignantly vindicating her locomotive claims, insisted upon 
being conveyed to the place of destination fur which she had expressly 
stipulated. Monsveur le Conducteur, cool, independent, and aggravating 
as usual, intimated that, “if the lady vished to sleep in the bus, they 
vould cheerfully drive her into the yard, and charge her nufin for the 
night’s accommodation. ” 

This impudent proposition having been resented with becoming spirit, 
and the number of the “bus” correctly noted and registered, we quit- 
ted the vehicle in disgust; and my road home happening fortunately to be 
in the same direction as that of my fair iramorata, we walked together 
along the St. John’s Wood road, our conversation naturally turning upon 
the audacity, insolence, and illegal recklessness of omnibus conductors 
generally, and the recent specimen of that monstrum horrendum in patti- 
cular. From this topic, by an easy transition, I passed on to the unfortu- 
nate position of woman with no chivalrous champion to protect her from 
Cadonian impudence and imposition. In her reply to these observations 
my companion took a much more comprehensive view of the subject, and 
descanted with singular force and eloquence upon the wrongs of woman, 
considered not alone as an omnibus traveller, but with reference to her 
political, social, and parochial rights and privileges. She pointed out, 
with sarcastic bitterness, the anomaly of the highest functions of govern- 
ment being performed by one of her own sex, and yet that sex should be 
disqualified from holding any judicial office, or exercising any authority 
except in the immediate sphere of her domestic relations. I was about 
to urge, in opposition to my charming interlocutor’s peremptory demand 
for “grand jury-women” and “relieving overseeresses,” the incompe- 
tency which is induced by our present defective system of female educa- 
tion, and which is treated of at length in my manuscriptessay, (pp. 485 
to 620,) before alluded to; whenmy companion paused before a little 
green gate, on which was a brass plate bearing the inscription of “ Miss 
Penelope Phipps’ Establishment for Young Ladies.” 

As fortune would have it, at this critical moment a few drops of rain 
the prelude of a smart shower, warned us to seek some place of shelter. 
I had no umbrella. Need I say more? Shall I ever forget with what 
considerate kindness Miss Phipps proffered me the loan of one? My fate 
was sealed. We all know—all whose hearts are not case-hardened by 
the sneers of a cold and callous world—what umbrella courtship is—how 
fearfully young hearts palpitate beneath the agitated ribs even of an un- 
sophisticated gingham. 1 borrowed Miss Phipps’ umbrella, and left with 
her my “ first love,” as security for its safe return. 

Mark the inconsistency of human nature. In my elaborate dissertation 
on “Female Perfectibility,” (pp. 990 to 1017,) I laid it down as anaxiom, 
that a complete knowledge of “Woman as she is” could not be attained 
in less than zen years. There is no royal road to mathematics—that we 
all allow ; neither is there any short cut, which a prudent person might 
take, to the glittering temple of connubialism. But Penelope was an ex- 
ception to the rule. Two months had scarcely elapsed from the com- 
mencement of our “umbrella courtship,” when in Penelope Phipps I 
discovered the realization of all my poetic fancies, the embodiment of all 
my philosophical speculations. Is it surprising, then, that, without fur- 
ther hesitation or delay, I popped the question? Need it be told, that 
the answer was a sigh, a tremour, and a blush?) Can any one doubt that 
I pressed her unresisting hand to my lips, and urged her to name the 
day, an early day? She named the 9th of November. 

By some strange fatality, this affair, which I desired to keep as “ dark 
as treason,” got whispered about, nearly a week before the time ap- 
pointed forits execution. Puddicombe, who is my vis-a-vis in the “« Woods 
and Forests,” happened to detect a letter from Penelope, in which [ had 
unwittingly wrapt up some ham sandwiches, and which enabled him to 
guess with tolerable accuracy the plan of our intended operations. Pe- 
nelope was much annoyed at this diseovery, and so was 1; and to baffle 
the curiosity of our frieuds, we determined to manage matters as quictly as 











ible. We arranged it in this way: Penelope was to start alone, at 
Palf-past nine, from Belle-Vue Cottage, and proceed per omnibus to Mary- 
le-bone Charch, where | was to be in attendance, receive my expec- 
tant bride. Penelope would then enter at the south door, I at the north, 
“opposite lady and gentleman advance, join hands,” &c., &. Vide 
Payue’s “ First set of Quadrilles.”” (N.B.—The parish clerk had kindly 
promised to act as father to us both.) 

November is the brunette of months; and the ninth, being Lord Mayor’s 
day, is almost invariably arrayed in the deepest mourning which a Lon- 
dou fog is enabled to supply. It was this consideration which induced 
pepolepe to appoint the ninth for our nuptials, a delicacy which cannot 
be too highly commended, maugre its disastrous results. 

I awoke about five a. m., roused by the inspiring chorus of “ hail emil- 
ing morn,” from a band of homeward-bound revellers. On looking forth 
between the curtains, I perceived that my chamber was filled with an 
amber-coloured vapour, as palpable almost as calf’s-foot jelly. After some 
time spent in appropriate reflections on the great change which my moral 
organization was about to undergo, I rose, and tried to shave; but in the 
nervousness engendered by my emotions, I inflicted such a horrid gash on 
my upper lip that | abandoned the task in dismay. I question seriously 
whether Alexander the Great would have had daring enough to shave 
himself in such portentous obscurity. Having, however, at length finish- 
ed my imperfect toilet, breakfasted, and taken a sr all glass of cogniac, to 
brace my system, I sullied forth, and, atten by a fiek:boy, directed 
my steps towards Mary-le-bone Chureh. After escaping by a miracle 
from being run over by alight spring van, knocked off the curb by an 
irritable basket woman, and thrice unwittingly embraced a repulsive 
lamp-post, | reached the porch of the sacred edifice. Heavens! how my 
heart palpitated, as I glanced around in search of Penelope. She was not 
there. The clergyman and clerk were both in attendance—all things 
were in readiness, excepting the bride, and she (poor dear!) was lost, 
irretrievably lost, in the fog As I stood at the vestry door, straining my 
aching eyes, to penetrate the loom which enveloped the adjacent tomb- 
stones, a cold perspiration bedewed my forehead—the damp vapour crys- 
tallised on my eyebrows—lI looked at my watch—it wanted but five min- 
utes to eleven, and still no Penelope! Agitated by the direst apprehen- 
sions, I.was thrice about to rush off to Belle-Vue Cottage, and thrice was 
restrained by the fear of cither losing myself, or of crossing each other on 
the way. Suddenly, when I had just finished biting my nails to the 
quick, I heard the rustling of a silk cloak—visite, cardinal, or polka, I 
know not—beside me. I turned round,and O! what words will express 
my transports? Penelope stood before me, in a large leghorn bonnet, a 
green oak a rabbit muff, and a corresponding boa. Instinctively—spas- 
modically—I grasped her trembling arm, aud conducted her to the tar. 
The holy man had already taken his place there, the smiling fee expect- 
ant clerk stood beside us ; not an instant was lost. The reading of that 
beautiful, that touching, that deeply impressive ritual commenced—most 
of its effect, however, being destroyed by the fog, which, having got down 
the reverend geutleman’s trachea, caused his voice to languish away 
within him, in a dying-swan-like cadence, which can be more easily con- 
ceived than described. My agitation during the ceremony was so exces- 
sive that I durst scarcely lock at Penelope; but, notwithstanding the 
opacity of the atmosphere, I could see by the dependent veil, that her 
blushes demanded man’s tenderest sympathy ; and I should have been a 
brute—a Bosjesman, to have attempted to distarb their appropriate pal- 
ladium. The service coucluded—love, honour, and obedience. having 
been promised with that feigned monosyllabic reluctance, which com- 
ports so beautifully with female tennerness and delicacy, we proceeded 
to the vestry room, to ratify the sacred compact. But O my reelin 
brain! Ihad taken up a pen to inscribe my autograph in the Saneatial 
register, when the supposed Penelope lifted her sea-green veil, that screen 
of human perfidy, pas a Gorgon stood revealed. It was not Penelope. It 
was a short, but fearfully fat woman, with a face like the sun’s rubicund 
orb which at that moment was struggling through the fog—the very in- 
carnation of a full-length portrait I once saw on the outside cf a caravan 
at Camberwell fair. 1 dropped the quill—gasped for breath—became 
convulsed with horror—then, by a sudden, a superhuman effort, I clench- 
ed my hat, and made one spring to the door, and fled, as if a roaring lion 
was menacing me with immediate and utter dissolution. 

I reached my lodgings—how, I know not, when, I know not—I threw 
myself on the sofa, my mind a perfect wreck, and burying my head be- 
neath the pillows, in the agony of self-reproach, gave vent to a passion- 
ate and hysterical flood of tears. O the maledictions which I heaped up- 
on my own unpardonable stupidity! O how bitterly I chided that fatal 
fog! How savagely I anided the pusillanimity of people who have not 
courage enough to perpetrate matrimony in broad and open daylight, but 
must sneak to the altar under cover of a murky circumambient cloud, 
abas’sed and cowering, as if they were about to commit some heinous 
fraud upon their fellow-creatures, and shuddered at the idea of being 
transported for the term of their natural lives. 

As soon as I regained some portion of my tranquillity, I sat down to 
write a letter—the outpourings of a penitent heart—to my much-wrenged 
Penelope. Thrice have I made the attempt—three sheets of Bath post, 
gilt, have I destroyed—and thrice I have paused, paralyzed by the phan- 
toms which nee round my heated imagination. ° . . ad 
Methinks I see her reading my abject protestations of remorse—a virtuous 
indignation kindles in her eye ;j—she—hark ! there’s a knock—a double, 
treble, quadruple knock. Heavens! it is Penelope herself—I hear her 
decisive footstep on the stairs. 

One o'clock, v.m.—’Tis past ;—we have met. Pooh ! I feel like Chabert, 
the fire-king, just emerged from half an hour’s repose in an oven. As soon 
as poor Miss Phipps entered the room her feelings seemed to overcome her 
—she rushed into my arms, unable to utter a syllable ; my agitation also 
was excessive, and, my strength failing me, I sank down on the sofa, 
physically incompetent any loi.ger of sustaining the burden of my forlorn 
Penelope. She drew forth her handkerchief, and for some minutes, wept 
unrestraiuedly. I did not attempt to interrupt her, as I fancied an effu- 
sion of this nature, by opening the flood-gates of sympathy, might mode- 
rate the acrimony of her re proaches. 

“ Oh dear !’ she said, with a deep sigh, and passing a finger across her 
pencilled eyebrow, “what a dreadful fright you have caused me, Chatham, 
1 was alraid, by your not being at the church at the time appointed, that 
something serious had happened.” 

She was afraid that something serious had happened! Is there any 
truth in Mesmerism ? could she, by any species of clairvoyance, have 
foreseen the terrible calamity which no human power could avert ? 

“Is it tuo late, dear, for the ceremony to take place to-day ?” said 
Penelope, extracting her vinaigrette from her vlehiip-aasticaldiared blae 
satin bag. 

I looked down at my patent leather boots, and was dumb. 

“ Must it be put off till to-morrow, Chatty, dear?” inquired Penelope, 
with a languishing smile, that made me tingle from head to foot. . 

“ Can’t be married efter twelve,” I said, opening my watch, “ and it’s 
now twenty minutes past.” : 

“ Heighho !” returned Penelope, shading her eyes with her delicate 
hand ; “ what beautiful lines these are of Dr. Young’s :— 
“+ Be wise to-day—’tis madness to defer. 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on till wisdom is pushed out of life.” 


Scareely had Miss Phipps concluded the quotation, when we were start- 
led by a fearful rat-tat-tat-tat-tat at the street door. : 

“ Goodness ! gracious! Mr. Fullalove,” exclaimed Miss P., “ who can 
that be ?” me 

I was about to protest my ignorance, when Mrs. Chiselm, my landlady, 
entered, and announced that a lady wished to speak with me, “ very pare 
ticularly.” 

“A lie 2” cried Penelope, in astonishment ; “ a lady, Mrs. Chiselm— 
what lady ?” : 

“She ~ give her name, Ma’am,” replied Mrs. Chiselm, turning round 
as a heavy step without arrested our united attention. 4 aang Re 

“ There must be some mistake,” said Penelope, with an air of misgiv- 
ing ; ‘do you expect any lady, Mr. Fullalove ? 

“Yes, Mum, there is some mistake,” exclaimed a shrill voice on the 
landing’ place, “and a werry pretty mistake it is too ; but I'll soon learn 
the rights on it.” ; ness 

And, with this threatening proclamation, there sailed into our presence, 
like an overladen Dutch Bast Indiaman, a very big, peony-like woman, in 
a flaunting Leghorn bonnet, to which was attached a limpid veil, a green 
satin cloak, Adelaide boots, and a muff—the tout ensemble bearing a striking 
resemblance to that celebrated poets on the exterior of atravelling cara- 
van, which has yearly excited the admiration of thousands at Camberwell 
Fair. 

“Your name’s Fullalove, arn’t it ?” she said, addressing me with a men- 
acing eye. r 

“ Itis,” Lreplied, as soft as velvet. 

“ Well, *pon my word,” returned the “ Wonder of the Fair,” taking 4 
seat to recover her exhausted expiration, “ things is come to a pretty 
pass. This willian here, Mum,” she coutinued,” addressing Miss one 
«comes to Marybone Church, and passes hiaself otf for Captain Rowbot 
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tom, who commands the ‘ Perriwinkle’ steamer, wot runs from Old Swan 
Pier to Nine Elms.” 
“Ts it possible 2” said Miss Phipps incredulously. ; 

“ And 'consequence o’ the fog, Mum,” pursued the big woman. wing 
forth her handkerchief, and weeping ad libitum, “ 1 didn’t diskiver it unti 
it was all over.” cal J 

“ All over!” exclaimed Miss Phipps, in a state of incipient frenzy ; “ you 
do not—you cannot” : al : 

“ We're jined together, Mum,” returned the big woman, giving unbri- 
dled scope to her grief, “ as fast as houses—better or worser—until death 
do us part.” 7 J 

Penelope raised her seraphic eyes to the ceiling, and, with a faint shriek, 
sank senseless into my arms. 

Sal volatile, and other stimulants, were soon in requisition, and, under 
their benign influence, Penelope once more awoke to a sense of her hope- 
less situation. 

Never can time erase from my remembrance the impression of that 
startling change which had taken place in her once serene and amiable 
physiognomy. The brightness of day had been succeeded by the black- 
ness of night—and a stormy night, too,—thunder, hail, and lightning. — 

“Oh you double faced Janus !” she cried, shaking her head at me with 
an expression of concentrated malice that caused my “ chill blood to lin- 
ger in its course ;” “ you think, because a woman is weak and defenceless, 

at you can play the deceiver with impunity ; but I will frustrate your 
subtle machinations : you shall pay the penalty of a breach of promise, 
and shall be compelled to acknowledge, on your knees, in a dungeon, that, 
while there is law and justice in the land, a woman's heart is not to be 
one like a target, for the wanton amusement of a scorpion in man's 
clothing.” : 

And with this little bit of fulminating powder, Miss Phipps whipped 
up her parasol and reticule, and founced out of the apartment with an 
hauteur that no living actress could possibly have excelled. j 

I was left alone with the big woman—my heart beating seconds audi- 
bly against my ribs. 

“As a widder,” soliloquised this unhappy person, gazing abstractedly 
on the hearth-rug in a deeply sorrowful reverie, “ with eleven blessed or- 
funs, the youngest, in a manner o’ speaking, but a babby ‘i ' 

I waited to hear no more, but rushing from the room, made one spring 
from the top of the stairs to the street door, and fled like a hare, both in 
point of terror and velocity. 

On reaching the first convenient corner, I paused, partly to recover my 
breath, and partly to ascertain if my unhappy consort would, after ma- 
ture consideration, retire from the premises ; or whether she was deter- 
mined upon keeping possession, and asserting her conjugal rights and 
privileges. 

After lying perdu some time, I observed the big woman come out, with 
considerable warmth in her expansive countenance. As soon as she was 
fairly out of sight I hastened back to my lodgings, it being my intention 
to pack up my things—leave at once and for ever the detested neighbour- 
hood, and bury myself and my afflictions in the secluded district of Ba- 
Jaam Hill. 1 was busily engaged in filling up my carpet-bag when, to 
my inexpressible annoyance, Puddicombe, my confrére at the “ Woods 
and Forests,” broke in upon my privacy, with a white waistcoat, a blue 
coat, a shining red face, and a glossy French hat—the beau-ideal of a diner- 
out and a beet-eater. 

“Chatty, my boy,” he exclaimed, grasping, with excruciating cordiali- 
ye my icy hand, “Chatty, ~~ boy—lI wish you joy—heyday !—where’s 

e lady ?—’pon my soul, you look remarkably well, upon the whole—it’s 
aserious thing to enter the ring—and you soon find your match, when 
you’re brought to the scratch.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Puddicombe,” cried I, with severe displeasure, 
“do give up that contemptible habit of rhyming and punning—it’s a dis- 
grace to a man” 

“So I do as much as I can.” 

“ Who professes to have a grain of sense.” 

“’Pon my honour, I meant no offence,” he rejoined, sitting astride of a 
chair, and resting his arms on the back; “but tell me, Chatty, seriously, 
how did the a%air go off !—slight sprinkling of tears—an exhibition of 
aqua vite, x8 the doctors say; but what a sly dog yon are!” 

“Sly about what?” I demanded, with increasing petulance. 

“Why, in tying the lover’s knot,” replied Puddicombe, plunging his 
forefinger into my ribs with a playful ejaculation, somewhat resembling the 
“caw” of a rook 

“T have tied no knot, my dear fellow.” 

“Notmarried!? zounds!”’ exclaimed Puddicombe, “ what is the mean- 
ing then of those euphonious sounds?” 

He paused, and listened—it was—there could be no mistake about it— 
the clang of marrow-boues and cleavers. 

Grasping my arm, Puddicombe triumphantly pulled me to the window, 
and there, surrounded by a number of the swinish multitude, were three 
impudent butchers, energetically employed in displayiug their peculiar 
powers of instrumentation. 

Puddicombe threw up the sash, and tossed them a shilling, upon which 
the mob burst frorth with a deafening cheer, while the smaller try held up 
their caps, and, like Oliver Twist, made application “for more.” This 
pleased Puddicomhe vastly, and, scattering a handful of halfpence amongst 
them, he nearly split his sides in laughing as the urchins rushed head- 
long, reckless of mud and danger, into the thickest of the gutters in pur- 
suit of the precious metal. * * * 

Bnt sterner trials even than these were in store for me. I pass over 
the miseries of a sleepless night. I rose languid, depressed, and ghastly — 
aud did not arrive at the “ Woods and Forests” till a quarter past ten. As 
oon as I entered the office all my colleagues came forward, and, shaking 
my hand in the most impressive manuer, congratulated me on the happy 
change which had taken place in my condition. Not content with this, 
Puddisombe—that inveterate joker will certainly be the death of me— 
sent for two bottles of champagne, and proposed the health of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fullalove, in a speech full of sheustiae, and to which all present 
responded with the Kentish fire—hip-hip-hurrah—hurrah—hurrah. 

1 bit my lip till the pain was insupportable, and, to conceal my chagrin, 
took up the * Morning Post.” Mechanically my eye fell on the follow- 
ing paragraph :—“ On the 9th inst., at the Church of St. Marylebone, 
Chatham Pitt Fullalove, Esq., of the Woods and Forests, Whitehall, to 
Miss | enelope Phipps, of Belle-Vue Cottage, St. John’s Wood Road.” 

Words can convey no adequate idea of the burning rage which possess- 
ed my bosom on reading this atrocious fabrication. For some minutes I 
stood paralyzed in a sort of dreamy stupour. I cast my baleful eyes up- 
on its conscience-stricken authors. Suddenly the thirst of vengeance— 
the susgs hee ot natural justice—seemed to rise into my throat, and inti- 
mating taut Paddicombe and his confederates should suffer for their te- 
merity, Ll rushed out of the “ Woods and Forests.’ 
directed the fellow to drive to Gri : 


age wee t vat Kuight Rider Street, Doctors Commons. 
» Cocklebury , ecuvied c ee . . 
Mr. Cocklebary, who o cupied ch umbers in the chivalrous locale just 
mentioned, was a proctor of good reputation and practice. | 
our of his acqaiutance, L was originally indebted to a ticket-porter, in 
aul’s Chai | spectin: renter 4 ee Be ie 
Paul’s Chain, who, suspecting I want d a matrimonial licence, politely 
introdaced me to a professioual gentleman, of whom he spoke in terms of 
unqualified commendation, aud for which introduction I presented him 
having no sinaller cuin about ime, with halfa-crown. Of a bland and 
genial countenance, with an expression of sly hamonr in the benevolent 
“fit Sue hares 

twinkle of his little grey eyes, you could not look upon Mr. Cocklebury 
Without the conviction that a proctor’s life was calculated to excite feel- 
ings of excusable envy. 


for the hon- 


And Mr. Cocklebury was to be envied. Lrrespective of the emoluments 
which his practice produced (and they were by no means despicable) 
Cocklebury was honoured with the confidence—was, in fact, the lay con. 
feasor of suspicious earls and jealous countesses—his ear was the cho 
Cepositary of secrets, dee 
Udolpho.” 
fied victim 
toned chair 


; chosen 
p, dark, and unfathomable as the Mysteries of 
Day after day, the high-minded, beautiful, eloquent, and digni- 
of conjugal infelicity, would sink into Cocklebury’s easy-cush- 
wee and contemplating tearfully the lace-bordered handkerchief 
which Jewelled fingers, would bewail the wrongs and sufterings, by 
tree = i spenae, diverted from his legitimate sphere hy the pomps and 
pe a ie wicked world, was slowly bearing down her afflicted 
* Me. C be ong-expectant and inevitable tomb. ; 
endionce 2 rnd received me with much politeness. He had just given 
lata ria _ young, but tall, and apparently high-spirited lady, with 
pet setindad talian eyes, who, stepping into an elegant britzka, where a 
did beens Was reposing on the last new novel, was driven by two splen- 
eek ng r my cab set me down at Cocklebury’s office. 
Or bat Ou 
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So that nota sound could escape—“ your advice, sir, under ve 
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ingular and painful circumstances.” 
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, sir?” I demanded ; “can a 
suppressed by any process, ec- 
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‘Can the mouth of calumny be stop 
report, as malicious as it is unfounded, 
clesiastical or otherwise ?1—-the facts are these—— 

“Go on,” said Cocklebury, omy, bong hands with pleasurable antici- 
pation, “facts are stubborn things; but there’s nothing like them, is 
there 1” 

“ You may remember, sir, about a week since, | obtained a licence—” 

“What name ?” 

“ Phipps—Miss Penelope Phipps was the lady’s name. Now, by one 
of the most melancholy blunders that ever mortal man could possibly 
fall into, instead of being united to the object of my affection, I find my- 
self yoked to a lump of grossness and vulgarity, who, on my conscience, 
I believe is neither more nor less than the notorious ‘ Wonder of the 
Fair.’ ” 

“Gad!” said old Cocklebury, with a lively smile, “ you have tumbled, 
then, over a paragon of female excellence.” : ; 

“ By fair, sir, 1 mean Camberwell Fair. Now, imagine my horror, sir, 
on finding myself harnessed for life to an individual who is made a public 
exhibition of and who is old enough to be my mother.” 

“But you were harnessed with your eyes open, I suppose 1” 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, with bitterness; “but of what use are eyes when 
opposed to a London fog or the 9th of November? But I have not yet 
told you the worst, sir; not only am I legally bound to love, honour, 
and cherish this penny exhibition of obesity—not only am I threatened 
with an action for breach of promise by Miss Phipps—not only am I doom- 
ed to writhe on a bed of thorns whenever the recollection of my own 
— presses upon my brain, but, to crown all—to make me a perfect 
and hopeless maniac—it is announced in the public prints—in the daily 
journals, sir, that, on the 9th instant, Chatham Pitt Fullalove, Esq., of the 
Woods and Forests, Whitehall, led to the hymeneal altar Miss Penelope 
Phipps, of Belle-Vue House, St. John’s Wood Road ; and wherever I go 
people rush upon me to congratulate me accordingly. In vain I protest 
it’s no such thing—in vain I solemnly assure them that I am not united to 
Miss Phipps—that Miss Phipps is not Mrs. Chatham Pitt Fullalove—they 
wont believe it. Now, sir, for every wrong there is a remedy, I presume 
that the law—omnipotent and beneficent as it is—will not hesitate to af- 
ford me some relief for this crying—this intolerable—this truly appalling 
grievance. Am I right, sir, or am I not ?” ; ; 

The sagacious old gentleman tapped his forehead with his forefinger ; 
and, after a moment’s reflection, observed—* It must be so—Plato, thou 
reasonest well.” 

“ Name it,” [ exclaimed, jumping up and grasping Cocklebury’s hand 
with vindictive exultation ; “ nameit, and, if it cost me a thousand pounds 
I will make these tattlers rue it.” 

Taking a large solemn-looking tome from his book-case, Cocklebury 
opened it, and, aided by his eye-glass, read as follows :— 


“JactitaTion oF MarriaGe.—A suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, when 
one of the parties asserts that he or she is married, which the other party deny- 
ing, and no adequate proof of the marriage being brought, the offending party 
is enjoined silence on that head.” 


“T don’t know,” said Cocklebury, closing the volume, “ whether that 
will apply exactly to your case.” 

“Tt only requires, like a new glove, sir, a little stretching,” I replied, 
with implicit confidence in the notorious flexibility of justice ; “ and I re- 
j»ice greatly to find, sir, that after all the senseless and malevolent abuse 
which has been levelled at our courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, they 
are no less deserving of veneration for their compliance with the demands 


of suffering humanity than any other pillar of cur glorious and imperish- | ave ; I 
| but Lord Ashburton was never for six months in the service of the Crown, 


able constitution.” 

Having given utterance to these sentiments—the firm conviction, be 
it remembered, of a liberal and unprejudiced mind—I left Cocklebury, 
with instructions forthwith to issue a “ Jactitation” against Bartholomew 
Puddicombe, as the greatest enemy to my tranquillity and reputation. 
Oh, talk not to me of mercy! about its blessing both the drawer and the 
acceptor. Revenge is a bill thatis never dishonoured; and why ? because 
it is invariably paid as soon as it is due. 

On leaving the worthy proctor, I directed my steps towards Paul’s 
Wharf, intending to return by one of the penny steamers to Westminster 
Bridge, when my purpose was frustrated, and my life placed in the most 
imminent jeopardy that can possibly be conceived. 

It was a bright and cheerful morning; the sun, as if to celebrate the 
restoration of peace to my bosom, bestowed a general illumination upon 
the rippling Thames, whose tide, like that in the affairs of provisional- 
committeemen, was at low-water mark. Numerous barges floating down 
the river under the urgent guidance of stalwart lightermen, whose should- 
ers seemed in momentary imewr of dislocation, formed, by their austere 
appearance, a striking contrast to the little insignificant wherries which, 
riding saucily on the undulating billows, seemed to deride (like many 
conceited little upstart people I could mention) the grand locomotive 
powers to which they are indebted for their factitious elevation. 

While I was standing on the “ dumb-lighter,” waiting the arrival of 
the steamer, my attention was arrested by a female voice, exclaiming, 
“So we've found you agin, have we?” and turning round, I beheld, tomy 
dismay, that tremendous and unhappy woman to whom my hand, but 
not my heart, was irrevocably linked, attired in a faded sea-green silk 
cloak, and stupendous leghorn bonnet, with snow-boots, and opie by 
a shapeless mass of umbrella. To increase her attractions, she was ac- 
companied by half-a-dozen children—there might have been more—all 
of whom were busily engaged in the mastication of certain dark-coloured 
sweetmeats, with which their cheeks and fingers were horribly tat- 
tooed. 


Before I could concert any measures for my escape from this awful 
visitation, the Periwinkle steamer, with its sturdy and bluff-looking com- 
mander on the paddle-box, came alongside, and the first object that 
caught my attention, among the steerage passengers, was Miss Penelope 
Phipps, accompanied by athin elderly gentleman, in a straw hat and nan- 
keen gaiters, who politely held a parasol over those interesting features, 
which he regarded with a tenderness out of all proportion to his age and 
infirmities. 

Here was a dilemma! Penelope before me—behind, that miserable 
woman who called herself my lawful and inestimable wife ! 
up between two hostile forces—resistance useless—retreat impossible. I 
was beginning to perspire at every pore, when the six pledges of affec- 
tion just alluded to, suddenly clapping their hands, with triumphant joy 
exclaimed, “ There’s Captain Rowbottom—hooray !’  Scarcely lad the 
startling announcement reached my ears, when Captain Rowbottom, a 
corpulent, purple-nosed, big-whiskered man, in a blue jacket, and a pol- 
ished leather hat, and wearing a galvanic ring on his rosy little finger, 
turned round, and recognising the juvenile congregation, he sprung trom 
his paddle-box on to the dumb-lighter, and, in another instant, was locked 
in the embrace of that infatuated female, to whom he would on the pre- 
vious day have been united in the holy bands of wedlock, but for’ those 
malignant vapours which delayed his arrival at the place of assignation, 
and rendered me his unconscious representative. 

“'’Vast heaving!’ cried the captain, panting for breath, and striving to 
disengage himself trom the chubby arms of his betrothed; ‘“ cheer up, 
Molly—cheer up, my little vater-lily—just let go the yard-arm. Half- 
turn a-head !—Ease her!” 

This last injunction was addressed to me, but paralysed by the nature 
of my situation, I was incompetent to afford the required assistance, and 

between us the unlappy woman slid downwards on the deck, while 
Rowbottom regarded me with such a scowl, for my ungallant inhumanity, 
as I could only compare to Kean, in Sir Giles Overreach. 

“Oh, Henery!” sobbed the ex-widow, addressing Captain R., “ why 
—why didn’t you coime to Marry-bone Church ?—didn’t I not wait for a 
whole hour to give you my nuptial wow ?” 

“ Tide was agin me,” replied Captain Rowbottom, heaving a sigh of 
twenty tons burthen from his manly chest, “and afore I got to Pickle- 
herring Stairs my biler busted.” 

A spasm—a bitter spasm—contracted the oleaginous features of Widow 
M‘Ree. The captain grew pale as a gooseberry. 

‘“‘ Henery,” said the ex-widow, with an impressive and agonising look, 
“T’m the wictim of misplaced confidence—that fog has given me to an- 
other.” 

“‘Vot other?” demanded the captain, while his herculean frame was 
convulsed with indignation. 

“To him vith the sandy vhiskers,” replied the ex-widow, pointing at 





my miserable self. 


Icannot describe—no mortal writer could—the rapid and appalling | 
proctor’s eye had a peculiar leer, and there was a sort of events which ensued upon this announcement. 
chuckle in his throat, which betrayed the distinctive character rapidity of thought, [ telt my collar grappled by the horny hands of Cap- 
to which he had just been lending his urbane and sym- | tain Rowbottom; there was a struggle—a determined but most unequal 


Suddenly, with the 


| struggle—there were shrieks—piercing shrieks from the ladies on deck, 
le to solicit your advice and assistance, sir,” I said, as soon as | 204 cheers, lusty cheers, from the coal-whippers on shore—we were on 
as listed from top to bot- the edge of the dumb-lighter, and in another instant we tumbled lead- 


| long into the nauseous flood. There was arush of impure water down my 





throat—I kicked—I roared—1 sunk—consciousness was fast failing me, | 
when fortunately the drags of ie Royal Humane Society arrested the | 
process of gravitation. I was drawn up to the surface like an exhausted | 
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Barbel, and, overcome by thankfulness for my preservation, I fainted 
awny. 

When sensibility returned, I found myself extended on the floor of the 
saloon of the Periwinkle steamer. No one was near me, but a lady and 
gentleman were sitting at the end of the apartment, in close and appar- 
ently loving conversation. i 2 

I raised my aching head and recognised Miss Phipps, and the elderly 
gentleman in the straw hat and nankeen gaiters. , 

“ Penelope !” | murmured, as soon as the removal of foreign substances 
from my windpipe would admit of distinct articulation. 

She heard me not. Her hand was locked in that of her attenuated 
protector, and with averted eyes, she smiled as she was wont, when we 
sat together after tea in the arbour of Cremorne House—when I spoke 
like Othello of most disastrous chances—when she loved me for the dan- 
gers I had 1 (in my duly progress to and from the ‘“ Woods and 
Forests”), and I loved her that she did pity them. 

Hearing some one descending the companion-ladder, | made another 
essay to arrest Penelope’s attention. 

“ Miss Phipps,” I said, iu a voice broken with emotion, “ do not for- 
sake me in these trying moments; pray don’t.” 

The elderly gentleman in the straw hat and nankeen gaiters approach- 
ed me, and assisting me to rise, he said, with great civility. ‘ You called 
that lady by her wrong name, sir—there is no such person as Miss Phipps 
in this place—allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Timothy Freebone.” 

I subsequently discovered that Penelope (my lost one) had, that morn- 
ing, bestowed her hand upon this slender old gentleman, in the straw hat 
and nankeen gaiters, who, for some time previously, had been a solitary 
lodger at Belle-Vue House, and up to the period of my fatal blunder had 
sued and sighed most perseveringly, but in vain. 

What became of the big woman to whom my troth had been so mys- 
teriously plighted, I know not, but on inquiry of the curate of Mary-le- 
bone, I found that Captain Rowbottom had waited upon him to know 
whether our union “stood good in law ;” and on being informed that it 
did not, in consequence of A ceremony being incomplete by the parties 
omitting to sign their names in the parochial register, intimated his inten- 
tion to lead Mra. Mary M‘Ree, widow, to the altar on the ensuing Sun- 
day—an engagement which, I doubt not, he duly and faithfully per- 
formed. 

The union of Miss Phipps with Mr. Freebone having been advertised 
in the “ Post,” I was at once relieved from the annoyance which impell- 
ed me to p at that knotty branch of ecclesiastical law, a suit of “ Jac- 
titation,” whose nature and properties are, I fancy, involved in as en 
obscurity as the tragical event to which I was indebted for my knowledge 
of its existence, namely, ‘‘ The Wedding in the Fog.” 
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MEMOIR OF LORD. ASHBURTON, 





Notice has often been taken of the fact that the deceased had 
once been a merchant. At first view it seems extraordin that in such 
a country as England any surprise should ever have been excited by the 
circumstance of a mercantile man ascending to the highest dignity in the 
state. But. without stopping to investigate the — of these sentiments, 
it still becomes difficult to review the history of Alexander Baring with- 
out observing that he was the only man created a peer whose principal 
pursuit in lite was commerce. Some merchants have inherited peerages; 
other men, brought up to trade, have abandoned it for politics, and by a 
long course of official services have earned a seat in the Upper House 


and it was only as the opinions of a “great city man” that his observa- 
tions had any weight in either house of Parliament. He was an authority 
on matters of trade and finance, but a man of very slender talents for 
oratory or legislation. He held office for ashort time, and he purchased 
land; but throughout the prime and the meridian of his days agricultural 
concerns and affairs of state were with him secondary considerations ; the 
primary objects which occupied his thoughts were his business in this 
city and his “argosies all over the world.” In his latter years he with- 
drew from trade, but he was still aretired merchant, and the only man 
that received an English peerage on account of his great commercial dig- 
nity and pre-eminence ; the wonder being,—not that Alexander ot 





I was pent | 


became a lord—but that no other mere commercial magnate ever reache 
the Upper House. yews 

The first Sir Francis Baring, Bart., was succeeded in his title and es- 
tates by the elder brother of the very remarkable man whose life and 
character now engage our attention. This elder brother—long known 
as Sir Thomas Baring, and but recently dead—lived the tranquil life of a 
country gentleman, married and had children, one of whom became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and succeeded in due time to the family 
baronetcy. Lord Ashburton, the second son, succeeded to a better inher- 
itance than even that which devolved upon Sir Thomas, for on the death 
of Sir Francis he became head of that great mercantile firm which still 
trades under the designation of “ Baring, Brothers, & Co.” His lordship 
was born on the 27th of October, 1774, and was therefore at the time of 
his decease in the 74th year of his age. The instruction which he re- 
ceived in youth wasof the kind usually imparted to men intended for 
similar pursuits; at the earliest possible age he was initiated in the mys- 
teries of the counting-house, and in the principles of that science which, 
without specifically improving a man’s morality, makes him “ good on 
Change.” He had scarcely attained what are called years of discretion 
when it was found that his education as a merchant had been sufficiently 
advanced to justify his entering upon a course of foreign travel. But at 
the period now referred to the French revolutionary war raged furiously ; 
the continent of- Europe was therefore to all Englishmen forbidden 

round. Besides that, Lord Ashburton’s father had mercantile connex- 
ions in the United States. to whom he wished his son and destined suc- 
cessor in business to be known, and through whose agency he naturally 
hoped that those connexions might be extended and confirmed. This 
was one of the shrewdest and most long-sighted speculations in which old 
Sir Francis Baring ever engaged, at the same time that much of its even- 
tual success was promoted by accidents farbeyond his control. Mr. Bar- 
ing travelled much in the United States, aud even penetrated some dis- 
tance into the primeval forests of America, amongst which he encountered 
the most distinguished wanderer of that age—no less a personage than 
the Duke of Orleans, afterwards King of the French—and the acquaint- 





ance there commenced was not forgotten even when the Count de Neuil- 
ly was 2 great monarch. The celebrated George Washington was also 
among the number of those with whom he had the good fortune to find 
favour during his first visit to the New World; and doubtless the influ- 
ence of Washington materially assisted the house of Baring & Ce. in pre- 
serving to their own exclusive possession the agency of the American 
Government respecting its monetary affairs in this country. How far the 
| marriage of Mr. Alexander Baring may have been a trading question 
| forms a delicate question, and one which the lapse of years has: rendered 
| difficult of solution. Of this, however, there can be no doubt that, while 
| contributing to his domestic happiness, it greatly promoted his commer- 
Cobbett was accustomed, in his own coarse way, to ex- 
ereat Whig, but he is 


| 
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{ cial prosperity. 
claim, “ There’s Baring, now; he pretends to be a ) 
| just as bad as any ofthe Tories. We all know that he mar ied the one 
‘ter of old Bingham, of Philadelphia, and that through the influence of his 
father-in-law’s connexions he—though a Tory in his heart—contrived to 
| keepupa close connexion for the lucre suke, with a republican govern- 
| ment.” So faras the marriage was concerne d, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that Mr. Baring did “marry the daughter of old Bingham, of 
| Philadelphia.” The gentleman with whose respected name this liberty 
| had been taken was an American merchant, not only remarkable for com- 
mercial, but for political influence. Anne Louisa, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Binzham, became Mrs. Alexander Baring on the 23d ot August, 1798, 
the subject of this memoir being then in the 24th year of his age. The 
| nuptials of the youthful pair took place at Philadelphia, and in no very 
long time after that event Mr. Baring, accompanied by his wife, returned 
| to England, to oceupy the commercial pe that his father held, the 
| succession to which constituted a splendid inheritance ; for assuredly 
Lord Erskine fell into no exaggeration when he said that Sir Francis Bar- 
| ing was the “greatest merchant in the world.” There cannot be a doubt 
| that in his day he was quite at the head of the mercantile aristocracy of 
| London; and, after all, there is a sort of antiquity amongst the houses of 
the city as well as amongst the families of the squires. The old feudal 
| nobility prided itself on a contempt of danger; the mercantile nobility 
| on the opposite virtues—on foresight and cantion—on giving and exact 
ing what was due. The mercantile dignity of an old and a great city 
house is as precious in the eyes of its possessors as “all the blood of all 
the Howards” ever has been in the estimation of those through whose 


veins it runs. 
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If not in antiquity, at least in opulence the house of Baring could 


stand a comparison with any other of which London st; but the 
| father of Lord Ashburton, having raised it to unexampled dignity amongst 
the commercial establishments of Eurose, may bv re irded as the foun- 
der of its present eminent fortunes. The family of Baring has been sete 


tled in East Friesland before the middle of the sixteenth century, when 








they removed to Bremen, in which city the ancestors of Lord Ashburton 
were persons of much consideration. Although in a certain sense Mr. 
Alexander Baring succeeded his father at a tery early age, yet the death 
of Sir Francis did not tuke place till the month of September, 1810, and 
80 vast was the influence which he had exercised over the commercial 
affairs of this country, that the announcement of his decease produced a 
sensible depression in the funds. With consummate skill and great good 
fortune the subject of this memoir carried out the views of his father, 
completing that superstructure of commercial greatness, the broad and 
permanent foundations of which had been laid before he entered upon 
the scene of active life. Various incidental circumstances, however, fa- 
voured the rise and progress of the house of Baring, and amongst the 
most prominent of these may be mentioned the friendship of Mr. Bing- 
ham, who was amember of the American senate, and who induced the 
Government of the United States to transfer their banking account in 
Europe from Messrs. Willinks, at Amst-rdam, to the Barings, of London, 

by he it was held until long after Lord Ashburton ceased to be a 

tradesman. This connexion obtained for the house of Baring almost all 

the monetary agency, public and private, of the United States, together 

with a vast amount of mercantile business for individual citizens of Amer- 

ica. The house of Baring had also the agency of the first bank established 

by the American Government, and when a new banking establishment 

was chartered in 1818, they continued to enjoy those advantages without 

abatement. Thus for many years they held such vast balances of Ameri- 

can money that they were enabled to exercise great influence not only in 

the New World, but even over the mouetary aflairs of Europe ; and it has 

more than once ~\ er that potentates of the first class have sought 

the aid and profited by the advice of Alexander Baring. 

Some years before the death of Sir Francis Baring the subject of this 
memoir considered that the time had arrived when he ought to take his 
place among the legislators of England. As a mere affair of pounds, 
shillings, and pence it wasa good speculation, for in those days the news 
of what took place in Parliament and in Downing-street was not diffused 
with anything like the rapidity of modern times. The facilities for ac- 
quiring early information which members of the House of Commons then 
possessed could easily be turned to useful account in the operations of 
trade. But apart from such considerations Mr. Baring naturally desired 
to get into the House of Commons, of which Mr. Croker wasin the habit 
of jocosely saying, thut ‘before the Reform Act it was the best club in 
town." Nothing was more in the regular course of events than that Mr. 
Baring should desire as he approached towards middle life to take his 
place among the élite of the community—to enlighten them with the re- 
sults of his commercial experience, and, if ssible, to acquire something 
approaching to that weight in the council of the nations which he h 
previously secured in the regions of commerce; at the same time that he 
never indulged :he vain hope of becoming as great a man at St. Stephen’s 
as he was in the purlieus of the Royal Exchange. Taunton, in Somerset- 
shire, was the first place which Mr. Baring represented in the House of 
Commons, and the electors ot that borough contrived that he should not 
do so at a trifling expense. They always managed to get up a contest 
and mulct each candidate to an extent little shortof 4,000/. or 5,0002. 
Mr. —— returned for Taunton in the Parliaments of 1806, 1812, 
and 1818, but at the last of those elections he had a very severe contest 
with Mr. Collins, whe eventually succeeded in ousting him on petition. 
The death of George III., however, led to a general election in 1820, when 
Mr. Baring became member for Callington, in Cornwall. The power of 
nominating the represeutatives for that borough had previously been in 
the hands of Lord Clinton; but, as he was willing tosell his influence 
over the 52 electors who formed its constituency, Mr. Buaring, influenced 
by prudential consideration, thought it better economy to become the 
sole proprietor of the borough than to encounter an expensive contest 
at every general election ; he, therefore, continued to sit for Callington, 
or for his other borough of Thetford, until the passing of the Reform Act. 
Mr. Baring was thus enabled to avoid all the annoyances which members 
feel who are returned by large constituencies, and to enjoy the supreme 
independence of “ representing his own breeches-pocket. ” "As a member 
of Parliament Lord Ashburton was not a consistent politician or a 
thorough-paced partisan. He began life as a Whig, and ended with be- 
ing a Conservative. He gained great popularity as an advocate of free 
trade in corn, and incurred great odium as a defender of the sliding scale. 
His opposition to the Corn Bill of 1815 obtained for him the thanks of 
the merchants of London; but in those days he was himself a trader. 
More recently he became a large landowner, and sympathized with the 


agriculturists; but it may be doubted whether he ever acquired their 
confidence. 
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served that no man ever dealt out the honours of the e with a more 
sparing hand than Sir Robert Peel. To military men like lon Hardinge 
such distinctions could not be refused, and Sir Robert made Lord Francis 
Egerton an Earl. He has, however, always been most unwilling torecruit 
the ranks of the peerage from amongst the old landed aristocracy ; but 
Alexander Baring was a man after his own heart, a member of his own 
class, a great commercial millionaire, quite ripe for a peerage ; and no hu- 
man being can assign a valid reason why he should not have been made 
a lord. Many readers will naturally inquire how it happened when Mr. 
Baring received a title he chose to be called Lord Ashburton rather than 
derive his titular appellation from the name of one of his own estates. The 
motive which influenced this selection appears to have been that the cele- 
brated Johu Dunning, being a native of Ashburton, was raised to a peer- 
age by the title of Baron Ashburton. He married the aunt of Mr. Baring, 
and Mr. Dunning’s title becoming extinct, the subject of this memoir 
thought proper to have that designation inserted in his parents but his 
peerage is not a revival of the old barony, and he is not descended from 
any one who ever possessed such a title. His only claim to using it is, 
that he was nephew by marriage to acertain Lord Ashburton whose name 
was Dunning, and whose son, the second and last peer of that line, died 
without male issue. This second Lord Ashburton was cousin-german to 
Alexander Baring, who, instead of choosing a new title endeavoured to 
impart an air of antiquity to his receut honours by taking one which be- 
longed in the last century to his aunt’s husband. 

Throughout the whole of the second Melbourne Administration Lord 
Ashburton, in the House of Peers, supported the political doctrines of Sir 
Robert Peel. A few trifling exceptions to this general rule might be easi- 
ly enumerated, but they would scarcely repay the trouble of examina- 
tion. He did not cease to be a member of the Conservative party, yet 
gradually his health became rather uncertain, aud his political zeal began 
to lose somewhat of the warmth of earlier days. In September, 1841, 
when Sir Robert Peel once more found himself at the head of a Govern- 
ment, Lord Ashburton was not included in the Ministerial arrangements. 
In afew months after that change of Ministry the dispute between this 
country and the United States with respect to the Oregon territory be- 
gan to assume a very serious aspect, and the perurey of our sending a 
special embassy to Washington had ceased to be problematical. In this 
strait Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen naturally turned their atten- 
tion to Lord Ashburton. No Englishman understood better than he did 
the true interests and national character of the American people. He had 
been in close intercourse with them for more than half a century, and was 
personally known to all their statesmen. Although he had nearly reach- 
ed the age of 70, yet in the year 1842 he eumenaibense more to cross the 
Atlautic and endeavour to effect an accommodation of the existing differ- 
ences. This to some extent he accomplished—at least he laid the foun- 
dation of that eventual settlement, the final completion of which Sir Rob- 
ert Peel was enabled to announce at the precise moment when he resign- 
ed office in 1846. The embasey to America in 1842 was the last occasion 
on which Lord Ashburton happened to have been engaged in the service 
of the Crown, but he was not altogether useless as a partizan in the Upper 
House, and Sir Robert continued to enjoy his lordship’s support uutil he 
proposed the celebrated repeal of the Corn Laws. In the language of 
Lord Liverpool that was ‘ too bad.”” Lord Ashburton could bear a great 
deal for a Minister who had given him a peerage. He could change his 
politics and turn back again as rapidly as most men; but he could not 
gainsay everything he had told the farmers of Essex, and he therefore 
voted against a free trade in corn. With that vote it may be said that 
his political career closed, though he still attended, and sometimes spoke 
in the Upper House, but never audibly since the Peers took possession of 
their new hall of meeting. in which his feeble tones were utterly lost. 
Although his public life had been for some time completely terminated, 
his numerous friends wil} doubtless regret that his natural existence has 
not been further protracted, for in private life his character is understood 
to have been pre-eminently amiable, as his manner in the intercourse of 
society was exceedingly courteous and conciliating.— Times. 





THE GERMAN EMIGRANTS’ FIRST WEEK IN 
NEW YORK. 


Hotly and oppressively did the sun shine down upon the mirror-like 
surface of Staten Island Bay, the next day, when the boat, contaming the 
steerage passengers of the Hoffnung, reached the quay at New York, and 
threw its ropes ashore. The sailors had not had time to make fast before 





For twelve or thirteen years he supported liberalism and the Whigs; 
then he turned short on them, and by becoming a Tory declared practi- 
pa tgs their doctrines were delusive, or that he himself was insincere. 
Under William IV. and Queen Victoria he wus, with one or two excep- 
tions, an unscrupulous adherent of Sir Robert Peel, Under the last two 
Georges he cordially opposed everything that smacked of Toryism. 
When he ceased to be a trader he ceased tw be a Liberal ; and when he 
affected tobe a squire, he thought proper to become a Conservative. 
His characteristics as un orator partook of his moral qualities as a man, 
for one half of his speech usually answered the other. On commercial 
affairs, on manufactures, on matters of trade, finance, and political econo- 
= he was regarded as an oracle, but he possessed few of the qualities 
which insure success in a popular assembly. The very excellencies of 
his understanding acquirements, and character unfitted him to wield “the 
fierce democracy of the Lower House”’ for he was incapable of that fer- 
vid, passionate, one-sided species of debating, without which Parliamen- 
tary eminence is scarcely ever attained. He was, therefore, less distin- 
guished amidst the reckless accusations, the keen retorts, the biting sar- 
casm, the cruel irony, the exciting appeals to good and evil passions, 
which mark the conflicts of party, than in those calm, and, we had almost 
said, learned deliberations, where, with the authority of a professor lec- 
turing his class, he expounded those branches of knowledge which, from 
his earliest years, he had assiduously and successfully cultivated. He af- 
fected to sum up like a judge rather than to debate in the manner of a 

rtisan. Seeming to seek for truth, and unwilling or unable to declaim 

or conquest, he scarcely ever enunciated a proposition without at the 

same time stating its limits and qualifications so eflectively that his au- 
dience was always left ina state of extreme uncertainty as to his real 
opinions; and on some occasions people have doubted whether he had 
ay Opinions at all. 

n the year 1828 Mr. Baring—so far as his mercantile affairs were con- 
cerned—resolved to set his house in order, and retire from trade—to cut 
the city, and become a country gentleman. It is, however, understood, 
that he did not withdraw from his quondam partners the whole of his vast 
capital, although he invested very large sums in purchasing real property 

th in Hampshireand Essex. As the reader already knows, Mr. Baring 
had been a boroughmonger to a very considerable extent; but dealing in 
that species of merchandise proved to himasorry speculation. He bought 
Callington and Thetiord, it was said, at good round prices, and he enjoyed 
the use of them for only ten years. In 1832 the franchise of the first melt- 
ed into thin air before the direful influence of the Reform Act; Mr. Baring 
was, therefure, fain to solicit the “‘ most sweet voices” of a more popular 
coustituency. Being then an Essex landowner, he thought himself not 
altogether disqualified to represent the northern division of that great 
county, and the electors being of the same opinion, our London citizen 
was suddenly transfurmed into a knight of the shire. Having abandoned 
stock, scrip, aud bills of exchauge, he turned his thoughts to the prices of 
wheat and the quality of ‘‘ Essex calves.” Asa cundiiete for that county, 
he was compelled to fece a most formidable opposition, but he succeeded 
in coming in second, the numbers being—Sir. J. T. Tyrell, 2,448; Alex- 
ander Baring, 2,280; C. C. Western, 2,244; T. Brand, 1,840. Mr. West- 
ern was, however, consoled for his defeat by receiving a peerage. Asa 
county member Mr. Baring became a much more staunch Tory, and a 

much stronger advocate of the Corn Laws, than he ever had previously 

eeu, but in other respects his character as a member of Parliament did 

not appear to undergo any material change. 
avery one remembers thatin the month of November, 1834, Sir Robert 
Peel was summoned from Italy to form a Conservative Ministry. Amongst 
all his supporters, Sir Robert Peel could see no one better qualified to 
preside over the Board of Trade than Mr. Baring. To him that office was 
offered, by him it was accepted, and held tor five months. Ofcourse Mr. 
Baring resigned with his party when they surrendered power and place in 
April, 1835. If there had been an opportunity for the introduction of any 
important measures relating to the internal or the external trade of the 
country, doubtless the iuidnunes would have been vastly disappointed if 
the genius of the * great city man” had not brought forth some prodigy of 
legislation. His tenure of office was, however, too brief either to make 
or to mar his fame; and on the restoration of the Whigs to power he was 
found in the estimation of the country to hok 1 
moral position which he had previously occupied; but his titular rank 
had in the meanwhile undergone a great change; he was no longer a 
commoner, but, under the title of Lord Ashburton, he took his seat in the 
House of Peers. The Conservative or Tory party being much stronger in 
the Upper than in the Lower House, it becomes endkne % obtula “titles 
from a Whig than from a Tory Minister; and it has been frequently ob- 
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a complete flood of persons pressed forward from every side from which 
it was possible to get upon deck, and crowded every corner and gang- 
way of the vessel. 

A great number of those who jumped on board te welcome the fresh- 
comers to their new home appeared to be actuated, not by curiosity on!y, 
but also by zeal to make themselves useful, and without looking round 
they pos ee upon boxes and chests, and seemed inclined to empty the 
whole vessel. 

“ Halloo there! where are you off to with that chest,’’ cried the brew- 
er, seizing at the same time the above-mentioned article of luggage with 
both hands, and dragging it from the shoulders of a sturdy negro, who 
was just about to step on shore with it. 

The black, it is true, explained his intentions in few words, but as the 
brewer unfortunately pb not understand a syllable of what he was say- 
ing, he merely shook his head, and carried back his chest to the remain- 
der of his luggage. The same sort of thing occurred to all the rest, until 
at last the master of the boat interfered, drove the intruders back, and 
the few seamen on board, with the willing assistance of the Germans 
themselves, got the whole of the passengers’ things on shore, and several 
of the emigrants kept watch by them. This last measure seemed a ne- 
cessary one, for, as carrion vultures surround a dying animal, so did car- 
ters, black aud white, surround the piled-up boxes, impatiently waiting 
the moment when each of them might carry off his load. 

Pastor Hehrinaun, the elder Siebert, and Mr. Becher, now joined them, 
and after a hearty shaking of hands with their fellow travellers on the so 
longed-for terra firma, took counsel how best to lodge them properly, 
since they could not well all find room together in one tavern. 

Many had brought with them the address of “ good” German inns in 
New York, obtained through acquaintances or relations who had formerly 
sojourned at them, and found them comfortable. Others were directed to 
a so-called “German Boarding House” in Pearl-street, and a large num- 
ber, including nearly all the Oldenburghers, determined to remain on 
the quay, where they saw three German public-houses side by side, as 
well to have a view of the shipping as to save the money required for the 
removal of their luggage, which they at once got on their own shoulders, 
and carried across into the “Schweitzer’s Heimat,” (the Switzer’s 
Home. 

Siebert advised them not to take up their quarters at these waterside 
public-houses, but they had made up their minds; they listened, it is true, 
patiently to his representations and arguments, but still went and did as 
they wished. 

Mr. Siebert now exhorted each of them to be careful in noting accu- 
rately the number of the cart which carried his property, so that, in the 
event of their being separated from it, they might not lose their little all, 
and he then started, with a portion of his fellow travellers, towards the 
boarding-house, whilst several two-wheeled carts, with their baggage, ac- 
companied them. 

In less than two hours the whole company was scattered ; and we will 
now follow the Oldenburghers for a moment, who, persecuted by the 
jokes and jeers of the carters plying on the quay, carried their heavy 
chests into the inn, in froat of which hung a gaudy sign intended to 
represent & Swiss landscape, with a superscription “ Schweitzer’s Hei- 
mat.’ 

The landlord, who was a fat man, and who might have passed for a 
good-natured looking fellow, had it not been for a slight cast in his eye, 
met them at the door, and called to them, in a not-to-be-mistaken Swiss 
dialect, to carry their things up inte a large saloon. 

The thing was sooner suid r done—for it was no easy matter to get 
the colossal boxes and chests up the narrow and steep staircase. How- 
ever, they succeeded at last, aod Soanil themselves in a very large roomy 
apartment, which might claim the title of a “ saloon,” and containep 
ubout twenty double beds, while beside these, in two long rows, 
there stood a number of boxes and bags. Immediately afterwards, 
their host followed, and indicated a particular corner for their luggage. 

“Are there more people to sleep here, then?” inquired ove of 
the Oldenburghers, who began, perhaps, to think the thing rather un- 
comfortable. 

“Yes,” replied our host, “we are a little crowded for the moment, 
but to-morrow many of them are going away, and if you will only 
make yourselves comfortable for to-night, the matter can be arranged.” 2 

‘‘ And two have to sleep in one bed?” asked another. 

Tate It might happen,” replied the | indlord, * that we might be compelled 
| to accommodate three in some of them; it’s only for one night, and you 
are not spoiled—on board ship, things are worse, [ know ;” he laughed, 





“ Yes, that’s true envugh—on board ship it’s worse still. But apee my 
word, I don’t see why on that account it should not be otherwise here in 
New York.” 
The others comforted him with “ Well, it’s for one night only!” and 
easily pacified, they walked down to the bar room, where a kind of bar- 
man, half sailor, half waiter, stood behind a counter covered with 
unwashed glasses, and filled with liquors for the guests out of pitchers 
and bottles. 
Tobacco smoke and noise filled the room, and the sound of curses and 
laughter, of violence aud hallooing, met them at their entrance. The 
called for a can of cider, it is true, in an unoccupied corner—but they did 
not feel at home or comfortable there, and determined, at last, to go and 
have a look at New York. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Siebert had led his protegées to a somewhat more 
decent and better house ; and the brewer, the little tailor, the shoemaker, 
and old Schmidt, the quondam ambassador to the committee, took a room 
together. But the shoemaker was in despair, for one of his chests, con- 
taining all the tools of his trade, and mauy other things, was nowhere 
to be found. He had last seen it upon the shoulders of a negro, 
who was walking behind the cart containing the other luggage, but 
distracted by the gaudily-ornamented shops, ‘he had lost sight of the 
black suddenly, and neither him nor the chest did he ever see 
gain. 
“ell inquiry was in vain, and he was now convinced how much 
reason Mr. Siebert had to recommend particular attention to their 
property. 
The others felt themselves more comfortable, and the little tailor de- 
clared it was worth while to travel to America, if it were only to look at 


the streets and the people. Soon afterwards they were summoued to 
dinner, and in the e room of the house they found a long table 
spread, at which all of them, without distinction of rank, took their 


seats, and were allowed to torture their teeth with some very wugh 
beef. 


The dinner was not particularly goed but a glass of cider which 
they got with it, consoled them, and a stroll through the towa was 
eptel upon by all the Germans immediately after dinner. The shoe- 
maker alone remained behind, in order to prepare a pot of his new 
expeditious blacking, with which he hoped to earn something, aud to 
reimburse himself somewhat for the loss of his chest. , 

But what splendour, exceeding any thing they had imagined, met 
their eyes in the broad and handsome streets which they wandered 
through; what gold, and silver, and costly stuffs, gleamed in ell the 
windows and shops; they could not gaze enough, and stopped continually 
at newly-discovered beauties with fresh astonishment. But they were 
particularly delighted with the number of small two-wheeled trucks, 
drawn about the streets by men, full of the finest pine-apples, cocos- 
nuts, and oranges; and no sooner did the brewer learn that a yr a 
(which, in Germany, as he had heard, would cost a couple of dollars) 
might be bought here for as many groats, than he bargained for a whole 
arinfull ; the others were not behindhand, and they filled the vacuum 
which the dinner had left in their stomachs with fruit. : 

The little tailor, on the other hand, could not get over his astonishment 
at the number of clothes-shops, for in some streets every third house 
seemed to be a tailor’s workshop; when stopping suddenly before oue of 
these, as if petrified, he stared at a small shield, upon which there was 
this notice, both in English and German, “Five undred Journeymen 
wanted.” 

“ Halloo!” he cried, “ that’s what I call a master. But by this and by 
that, he must pay good wages, if he can employ so many people! Hark 
ye, I’ll go in and try.” : ; 

“ What are you going to be at inside, there, Meier?” asked Schmitt, of 
the tailor; “haven't you engaged to go with us, and actually paid for 
your share of the new farm ?” 
“Oh, that be hanged!” said the tailor; “if I could get work at such @ 
master’s, I should be much better off.” 

“That dou’t signify,” said the brewer, “ your word is your word, and 
you must come with us! Who else is to sew all our clothes ?” 

“ Well,” said the tailor, “ but if brilliant prospects should present them- 
selves to me here, the committee would surely allow me to accept them; 
for to remain all one’s life a poor journeyman tailor re 

“ All that don’t matter,” replied the brewer, “ you've paid your deposit 
and go you must! This was the object of having all the articles written 
down, inorder that, afterwards, nobody might do as they prog 

“ At all events, I'll ask the question,” cried the little fellow, quickly; 
“a question can’t hurt, and perhaps it may be of use hereafter.” 

With these words he walked in, accompanied by the others, who were 
curious to see the interior of such a shop, and he was not a little astonish- 
ed to find the master a German, and moreover an Israelite, Woo m 
very polite terms asked him what he wanted, and what articls he would 
allow him to show him? 

“Oh!” said the little man, rather abashed ; ‘I’m only a tailor—and— 
should like to inquire after work ; you have given notice outside that five 
hundred ¥ 

“Yes, that was three days ago,” the clothes-dealer interrupted him, 
suddenl changing his tone altogether. “Since then, I’ve engaged four 
tea og 








and sixty—indeed, I should have liked to make up the five hun- 
dred, but as most of the work is already arranged, I could only pay the 
rest very small wages; besides, most of our summer clothing is made by 
sempstresses. However, you may work a week on trial. You're enly 
just arrived, aint you ?” 

The tailor answered in the affirmative, wondering at the same time 
how the man could know this. 

“Well, then,” centinued the other, “ as I said, you may work a week 
on trial, and I'll pay your board—if we suit each other, at the end of the 
time, we can enter into an engagement.” . 

‘We'll consider it, meanwhile,” said the brewer, going away, and drag- 
ging the little tailor, who offered little resistance, after him, by his coat 
tails, out of the shop. ; J 

‘What a lot of clothes were hanging in there!” said Schmidt, whea 
they got outside again. : : » 

“T wonder where he puts his four hundred and sixty journeymen to, 
said the little tailor, looking uptowards the house‘ “that must be some- 
thing like a workshop!” 

‘“«He’s no fool,” the brewer rejoined ; “he wants to get you to work 3 
week for nothing—a pretty arrangement, that!” : 

“ But it may be the custom here, you know,” said the tailor. 

“Oh, I wish they may get it!” replied the brewer; “if that’s the cut 
tom, I won’t stay in America. Bont, halloo! if there aint the Oldenburgh- 
ers coming along ! : ; 

“It was them, in fact, who, like their fellow-travellers, staring into 
every shop, came up the street, and were not a little pieased to mee’ with 
their old acquaintances so suddenly. On board ship, they had almost 
ceased to look at each other, from anger and hatred: but here, ina for- 
eign country, where every thing met them coldly and indifferently, ee 
every body seemed te be onl trying if they could squeeze rym pe 
them in some way or other, their old quarrels had vanished, and they 
shook hands like brothers. 

Of course, they continued their stroll together, and for several hours 
more traversed the principal streets of New-York ; but who shall describe 
their embarrassment when the setting sun reminded them ot their return, 
and not one of them could find their way oem or had even any idea in 
which direction their several inns were situate. : 

They walked in vain, with quickened pace, through the straight oe 
which all cross each other at right angles, 10 longer admiring the gauc 
show of the wares exposed for sale—at last, not even honouring them wi 

go ‘e. P 
: Se. they met a man who certainly must be a German ; the long 
blue coat—the bigh-crowned and broad-brimmed hat—the short pipe— 
there could be no mistake. Schmidt accordingly walked acme parte up 
to him, and taking off his hat, bade him good day, and inquired whet oad 
he had the honour to address a German. The man thus accosted, bo ld 
ever, stared at him awhile, and seemed in doubt whether he shou 
answer or not; at last, he drew @ long whiff from his short pipe, on 
at the Emigrants all round, one after the other, and answered, in a dr3w 
+4 vy l ” 

“— ay aie” gerbape you can tell us the way to Perl, or Perl-street “ 
(for they had all, by this time, noticed the meaning of the English word, 
“e Yes.”’) . : ds 

«What number?” asked their countryman, who was sparing of words, 
looking this time upwards towards the roofs of the houses. 

What number !—oh, yes, there they all were, but not one could re 
member it. Schmidt owned this at last, and added— d 

“ Well, the street can’t be so very long ; if we can only get to the -~ 
of it—I know the house, if I see it again. Whereabouts is Pearl-streets 

“ There—and there—and there !” said thei friendly countryman, 
pointing up the broad street in which they were standing, then — 
again, and then to the left, towards a cross street ; and, puffing another 
long cloud from this pipe, left the Germans looking at each other. 








and descended the steep stairs. 








“ There—and there—and there !” said the tailor, at last, after a pause. 
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But the street did go all round about—at least, it took a ey et 
and the devils might have stood there a long time, without kuoy 
what to do, bad not a more obliging countryman of theirs at last assis 


them, and put them on their road again.— The Wanderings and Fortunes 
of some German Emigrants. 





THE OLD MATHEMATICIAN. 


A SKETCH FROM THE LIFE. 


I am about to write of a great man—no ideal, but one who most truly 
lived, laboured, sutlered, died, and “left no sign.” You will not find his 
yame in the rolls of the Royal Society; and yet he was a wiser philoso- 

her than nine-tenths of that learned body. You will never be asked to 
subscribe to a testimonial immortalising his benevolence; and yet he was 
a philanthropist as sincere—perhaps as great—as Clarkson. You will 
read no book dilating on his trials; and yet he was a hero—a martyr too. 
No painter ever craved permission to transmit his bodily likeness to pos- 
terity—the pen shall do it here. ; ’ 

Clement Griffia sprang from that rade mass which is the foundation- 
stone of society, but from whose rough, unformed depths, many @ pure 
marble fragment has been brought to light; and. doubtless, there might 
be many more, if some skilful sculptor’s hand were found to breathe lite 
and beauty into the shapeless lumps. Clement Griffin was one of the 
people. He bore in his person the distinctive marks which most com- 
monly descend from one labouring presen to another—the short un- 
gaiuly stature, the large rough hand, and the ill-formed mouth, in which 
no carve of beauty was found. But one peculiarity of his face was too 
striking to be passed over; hc had the eye of intellect, grey, piercing, 
yet at times inexpressibly soft; and deeply set under overhanging brows. 
‘These eyebrows were so remarkable, that a stranger would have noticed 
them,—thick, bushy, iron-grey, even in youth, and meeting in a line over 
the nose. Had Clement lived in these Leen pe ee days, a Sparzheim 
ora Gall would have gloried in the strongly-developed head; but at the 
close of the eighteenth century, people only regarded the internal facul- 
ties ofa man’s cranium, and that little enough; otherwise, Griffin would 
never have been the poor drudge he was, namely, master of writing 
aud arithmetic in a provincial mar-schoul. 

Yet this man who, day after day, went through the dull round of duty, 
and might be seen trudging to and from the school in his coarse, thread- 
bare garments, his ribbed worsted stockings, and immense clouted shoes; 
or in the school-room carelessly treated by the master, and made game of, 
tor his odd old-tashioned ways, by youths only a few years his juniors,— 
this man was an abstruse mathematician, a philosopher, a mechauist of 
the most ingenious kind, an astronomer, deqacianed with nearly all the 
abstract sciences, and had pursued these various acquirements entirely 
unaided, save by the force of his own powerful mind. Yet, with all this 
learning, in his vianners and habithe was as simple as a child. He would 
come home trom his daily toil, eat his bowl of porridge and milk—for 
both from poverty and choice Clement Griffin was a Pythagorean—and 
sit down to pore over mathematical and astronomical lore, which he fol- 
lowed as far as the written science of the times permitted. When he 
could go no farther on the track of others, he calculated and made dis- 
coveries for himself. 

1 know not how far the wisdom of my hero may be impugned, when I 
contess that he was a cabalist and astrologer. He was no petty charlatan, 
no prying sceptic; but his strong, earnest, and withal pious mind, pene- 
trated, or sought to penetrate, into those mysteries of science and nature 
which the ignorant have ridiculed and the cunning made a tool of, but 
which many wise—aye, and religious men too—have in all ages believed. 
This is not the place to enter into an argument; but, while setting forth 
asa broad principle that no man pies scoff at or condemn anything 
which he has not tathomed to the bottom, let us not think the worse of 
Clemeut Griffiu because he was an astrologer. He pursued this favour- 
ite study, not for gain, but as a lover of science, thus carrying out the 
astronomical aud mathematical principles which are the root of the occult 
art. 

It is not surprising that these pursuits made Clement, eveu at the early 
age of thirty, a solitary and prematurely old man. Indeed, no one in the 
neighbourhood ever remembered his being young. Everybody that knew 
him, thought him an oddity, perhaps slightly mad; but his peculiarities 
were quite harmless, and no one ever had an ill word to say of “ Old 
Griffin,” or “Old Griff,” as he had always been called. even when the 
parish register might have proved him just five-and-twenty. He had none 
of these home-ties which make the poetry of life—no mother or sister ; 
and as for the young damsels of B , they would as soon have thought 
of wedding the grim knight’s statue that frowned at the church door, as 
of laying siege to the heart of Clement Griffin. Moreover, he had risen 
in mind at least above his own class—that of working artificers—and with 
the higher ranks he never thought to mingle, so that in every way Cle- 
ment was esseitially a solitary man. 

He had no poetry in his composition—probably never read two rhy- 
ming lines in his life—had almost a terror of the visible poetry of the 
worlds=woman. A fair tace alarmed him—the sound of a light, girlish, 
mocking tongue madehim run away. This was not through contempt or 
misogyny, but merely because he understood and felt with the race of 
womankind even less than he did with his brother men. And he had 
little sympathy with the latter. There was only one feminine face that 
Clemeut ever looked at, and that was the face of a little school-girl, who, 
day after day, traversed the same road as hedid. At first, Griffin thonght 
this very «disagreeable, as the chief reason of his choosing that road had 
been because it was so lonely, and no passers by ever interrapted his 
thoughts. But by degrees he grew accustomed to the light step that 
overtook his, and the passing look of a pair of brown eyes, as fearless, and 
yet shy, as those of a young deer. 

After a while, instead of hastening off betore the little school-girl had 
passed his door, lest he might meet her, Clement began to go out at the 
wrecise hour she caine, that he might be close behind her the whole way. 

e never let her see him, but walked on the other side of the road, 
where the overhanging hedge almost entirely concealed him. There was 

in the fresh innocence and glad-heartedness of the child, as she went 
along, dangling her school-basket, sometimes conning her lesson aloud, 
sometimes singing merrily—something new, and rather pleasant than 
otherwise, which touched eventhe philosopher. He often stopped in the 
middle of some algebraic problem which he was working in his head as 
he sauntered along, to listen to the little girl’s unconscious singing, and 
wonder whether a little sister, the only one he ever had, whose small 
grave he passed by every Sunday, had been like her. 

This one gentle and hamanising feeling was like a golden thread run- 
ning through the dry and musty web of the Mathematician’s life;—the 
only spark of involuntary poetry which had ever lighted up the dark 
caverns of his powerful but rugged mind. The child’s daily presence be- 
came almost necessary to him; and he was less glad than usual when the 
holidays came, since she no longer passed his door. But his engrossing 
pursuits soon diverted Clement's attention, and released for a time from the 
torment of instructing noisy, stupid, and headstrong boys in the mysteries 
of arithmetic, he devoted, as usual, his days to science and his nights to 
astronomy. When the holidays passed, Clement received a summons to 
attend a young ladies’ school, where the formerinstractor in writing and 
arithmetic had absolutely eloped with the eldest pupil. There was no 
fear of Clement Griffin committing such an evormity, so he was chosen 
in the room of the transgressor. Woefully repugnant to all Clement’s 
tastes was this situation ; ‘put he was so poor—poor even with his simple 
habits; and there was an astronomical instrument he longed to purchase, 
and could not, so he consented to attend Miss Simmons’s class. 

_ When Griffin entered on his duties, the first face raised to look inquir- 
ingly at the uew master was that of the little school girl. It was smiling, 
anc pleasant, almost as if she recognized him, and Clement became less 
shy and uncomfortable under its influence. From that time the Mathe- 
Matician grew less painfully reserved—less shutap in himself. He had 
some human thing in which to take aninterest; and his heart opened to 
all the world in proportion as it did to little Agues Martindale. There was 
something in common between the philosopher and the child. She was, 
like himself, essentially solitary ; one among many brothers and sisters ; 
she had no particular qualities to attract notice ; little beauty, except those 
large, soft, brown eyes, and not one showy talent. It was only Clement 
Gniffin’s instruction which developed the natural bent of her mind, where- 
in her whole powers lay ; and curiousto relate, this strongly resembied 
his own. The mastercontinually tarned from his dull and mattentive boy 
pupils to this girl, who, by a faculty in general foreign to woman’s mind, 
quickly apprehended as fastas he could teach ; so that Clement, partly 
with a Vaguecuriosity to see how far female capacity would go, and part- 
ly because these lessons were inexplicably pleasant to him, gradually led 

*r on, fur beyond the usual limit of feminine acquirements. When 
Agnes Martindale had finished her education and left school Clement still 

gave her insiruction ; he could not bear to break the charmed tie. 

Oh how mad—how blind was that man! whose mind had strength to 
grapple with the deepest mysteries of science and nature, and yet was 

earned asa childin reading the human heart—mostof all, his own. 





“Oh my ! he must be making game of us—the street can’t go all round | He never dreamed for a moment that the secret influence which made 








life pleasant to him, aud lent a new charm even to his dearest parsuits, was 
the universal Spirit which pervades all things ; bowing alike the strong- 
est and the weakest; the wise man and the—fool we were about to 
write—but no! The meanest mind becomes great when it is able to har- 
bour Love ! 

Clement came in and out as he chose, at ’s house. When the 
mathematical lessuns were over, the younger c ildren played with “ Ag- 
gy’s old master,” for something in Griffin’s nature made him assimilate 
more with children than with men, perhaps because there was in his own 
simple character a curious mingling of the child and the e, without 
any admixture of the man of the world. Then, by degrees, he got into 
the habit of establishing himself in one corner, and receiving his bowl of 
tea from Agnes’s hands; no one ever seemed to think it necessary to talk 
to him or notice him any more than if he were some piece of household 
furniture, and so he would sit contentedly, hour after hour, in silence, un- 
til the time of rest came. Then he ine quietly shake hands with one 
or two of the circle, with whom he was most at ease, and steal out, un- 
obseryed, to his own home. Often when he reached it, he thought how 
its gloom and darkness contrasted paiufully with the cheerful lights and 
sounds of Farmer Martindale’s cosy parlour; aud when he looked up at 
the stars, in whose influence he so firmly believed, he pondered more over 
the future than he was wont, 

[t chanced that for some weeks a long and severe illness kept Agnes 
from his sight, and then Clement Griffin felt and seemed like one from 
whom the light has suddenly been shut up. Every day he crept up to the 
farm to ask of children or servants the latest tidings, and none were sur- 
prised at his anxious face; it was “ only ’s master who made such a 
pet of her still.” When the invalid came down stairs, the first greeting 
that met her was his. Agnes was almost startled when she gave him her 
hand, to feel a hot tear drop upon it. : 

“You have been very kind in asking after me, Mr. Griffin. 1 assure 
you Lam really better,” said the unconscious girl. “I shall soon be able 
to go on with the lessons. Pray be content about me.” 

He did not answer, but went quietly to his own corner. No longer 
satisfied with the present, he began to think of chances that might put an 
end to his happiness. Following too the natural inclination of his 
character, he one day asked Agnes to tell him the day and hour of her 
birth, that he might cast her horoscope, aud kuow her fature fate. : 

Agnes looked at him eagerly, for he had half made her a couvert to his 
own belief. Then a sudden thought appeared to strike her. She blush- 
ed deeply, and answered in a hurried tone—“ No, I had rather not know 
more—more than I do already—it might make me unhappy, and I am 
now so” — 

The door opened quickly, and the girl’s blush deepened to the bright- 
est crimson, as it admitted one who had of late been as freqaeutly a visi- 
tor as Clement himself. Griffin was never quite pleased at this, for Ru- 
pert Nicol’s eutrance always puta stop to the mathematical studies, and, 
moreover, having been one of the refractory boys at the grammar school, 
the young man had hardly learned to treat his former teacher with 
consideration. Many a whisper and look from Agnes was necessary to 
quell his propenisty for quizzing “ old Griff,” even now. 

Clement went home early that night, sensors, why Agnes had blush- 
ed at the thought of her future fate; feeling vexed at Nicol’s sudden en- 
trance, and oppressed by a vague sense of restless disquietude, which 
made him seize the next half-holiday to walk to the farm. When he 
came there, the family were all out in the hay-harvest, the maid said, all 
but Miss Agnes. Clement was rather glad of this. They would have the 
lesson in peace and quietness. He went to the little parlour, and looked 
through the half-open door. ‘ 

The room was very still ; so still that it might have no occupants; but 
there were two—Agnes and Rupert Nicol. They sat together, her right 
hand lay on his shoulder, and above it rested her sweet, young face, not 
lifted to his, but drooping and blushing with happiness. Her left hand 
was held in both of his; he was trying on the third finger a gold cirelet— 
the wedding-ring. ; 

That terrible moment discovered to Clement Griffin his love and its 
doom. The quiet, cold, dreaming philosopher found out that he was a 
man, with all the long slumbering passions and emotions of man roused up 
within him, and he knew likewise that they were all in vain, for a love 
more baseless, mad, and utterly hopeless, never tortured human breast, 
than now racked that of Clement Griffin. ‘ 

The young betrothed, as she sat in her quiet chamber, preparing for her 
bridal, orlaid her head on her pillow, but to be haunted by dreams of her 
beloved, his last under words, his dearest of all dear smiles, knew not 
that there was another who paced night after night beneath her window, 
in agony so deep, so wild, that had the girl seen it her emotions would 
have been less of pity than of terror, who spent whole hours in lying on 
the cold stone steps of the threshold, which her light happy fout-fall had 


just crossed. Clement was no sighing dreamer, indulging in delicious 


sorrow, aud sentimental woe ; he wasnot young, and the one great feeling 
of love had never been frittered away into smaller fancies; it was no 
boyish ideal, but a terrible reality. He was nota poet, to make an idol 
of the past; the future suddenly and for ever became a blank ; and Love 
itself was changed into Despair. ‘ 

Agues married Rupert, and went with him to the far-off home which 
he had made for her. After she was gone, a few of the neighbours ob- 
served that the “ Old Mathematician”’—ihey had cause to call him old, 
now, for his hair was quite grey—that Clement Griflin seemed lost with- 
out his pupil; that he shut himself up much at home, and was more 
eccentric than ever; when abroad—no tongue whispered, no heart 
guessed, the real truth.—When a short time afterward, Clement threw up 
his situation, with the excuse that he was going elsewhere to bring out 
a new invention of his own: the only observation made was that “ mad 
folk always get madder the older they grow.” In another year, when 
Agnes came thn on a visit and ingnired after her old teacher, the people 
at B seemed almost to have torgotten his name. 

Twenty years from the last epoch in my story, a lady in widow's 
weeds, accompanied by two children, entered the shop of a working 
mathematician, in one of the large provincial towns. She wanted to 





very curious workmanship, had been broken. The spruce shopman, 
whose profusely-scented hair and aquiline nose, under which grew a deli- 
cate moustache, bespoke him that most disagreeable of modern anomalies, 
an Adonised Jew, examined it with a puzzled air. 

* T never saw anything like this before, madam. 
the sort in our shop,” he said. 

“Very likely not; [ did not bay it; it was made for me many years 
ago. I believe the lock is quite original of its kind. Do you think it 
possible to repair it ?” 

The shopman shook his head. “ I don’t know, ma’am ; there is some- 
thing very odd about it; but we have a clever workman here. I will 
send for him, if you will wait a moment.” 

The lady sat down: her two boys amused themselves with peering at 
the curiosities of the shop, but the mother drew down her veil, and 
seemed rather thinking of the past than alive to the present. The shdp- 
man still pored over the casket with much curiosity. 

“Tt must have been a skilful workmau who made this, madam. Por- 
phyry will turn the edge of our hardest tools.” 

The lady did not reply to his evident curiosity, except by a bend of 
the head ; and in a few minutes the person who had been sent for came. 
He was a little old mau, nearly bald, with grey bushy eye-brows, and 
wonderfully keen eyes ;—as these fell upon the casket, he started and 
trembled visibly. 

“ Do you think you can mend this, old fellow ?” said the young Jew, 
carelessly. 

The person addressed took the casket in his hand, and walked to the 
light He never looked at the customer; he saw nothing but the casket ; 
and did not notice how the lady had risen, and was watching him in ex- 
treme surprise. 

“I know this well. I can easily mend it. Where did you get it, Mr. 
Salomans ?” anxionsly inquired he. 

“It is mine,” answered a sweet voice under the widow’s veil, and a 
hand was stretched out to the old man. “ Do you not know me, Mr. 
Griffin? I remembered you at once.” 

The casket fell from his hand. “ Miss Agnes, is it you, Miss Agnes,” — 
he glanced at her dress.—“ 1 beg pardon: Mrs. —— I am old, and 
cannot remember your name now.” 

“ Never mind, call me anything you like ; I am so glad to have found 
you out at last. Many a time, Rupert and I—ah! poor Rupert,”—the 
widow’s voice faltered, and her tears fell fast. A strange dimness 
had gathered over the eyes of Clement Griffin too. It was well that 
the young Jew was busy with some new custonier at the other end of 
the shop. 

_“ And are these children yours, Miss Agnes ?” said the Old Mathemati- 
cian, trying with instinctive delicacy to divert her attention, though 
or ag frame trembled with agitation, and his voice was almost in- 
audible, 

“ Yes! Robert and Charles, go and shake hands with Mr. Griffin; you 
have often heard about him. They know you quite well, indeed, dear 


We have nothing of 











have a little casket repaired ; it was made of porphyry, and the lock, of 
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old friend. Robert has learned the definitions you wrote out for me, 


ics think of me, Miss Agnes? how good of you!” ssid 
Clement, taking her hand with a sudden impulse, and then i 
it again in alarm, as he saw the eyes of his superior bent on hi 
Sn per roheent. “We cannot talk here: may I come and see 
yee . 
4 Mrs. Nicol told him where she lived, shook his hand again warmly, and 
e : 

“So you can mend this, Griffin, | suppose,” said Salomans, with a 
sneer. 

“ Mend what ?”’ Clement repeated, dreamily. 

“ The casket, you old idiot — 

“Yes, I ough for I made it myself.” 

“ And that lady, pray do you know her ?” 
ax? friend, an old friend,—yes, I think I may say that,” muttered the 

man. J, 

“Umph! I did not know you had a friend in the world. Come, off 
with you; no body wants an old goose like you in the shop.” / 

_ Patiently, without answering a word, the poor old man stole back 
his works! > Strange that with his commanding intellect, he should 
have been the slave aud butt of a petty fop like this. But throughout 
life, Clement. Griffin, in all worldly ‘things, was as simple as a child. 
Agnes Nicol felt this, with a compassion almost amounting to pain, W 
he told her, as they sat in her little parlour, the outward story of his life- 
since they had last met. She discovered how more than one curious 
mechanical invention of his, now making a noise in the world, bad 
my ay wealth to others, while the deceived inventor toiled on, for ve 











life, by the labour of his hands; how his talents and skill had been 

upon, and were so, even now, while he himself was treated as a poor 
drudge ; not that he told all this, for he hardly perceived it himself; but 
Agnes found it out from his simple and undisguised tale. 

{t was to them both a strange return of old times. When the children 
were gone to bed, Griffin sat in the fireside corner. Agnes had made 
ready for him the simple supper he always liked—bread-and-milk : whea 
he took it from her hand, the old man put it down on the chair beside 
him, and barst into tears. 

“ You are yery good to me, Miss Agnes, very! I beg your 
I am but a foolish old man, and you make me think of past times.” 

Agnes herself was much moved; the more so since she had her own 
story to relate—not a happy oue. The girlish dream had hardly been ful- 
filled. Alas! when is it! But the widow’s sorrow sufliciently, testi 
to the wife’s abiding love. A mother’s cares were added too, for her boys. 
were growing up; and Mrs. Nicol was poor, very poor. Clement had 
yet seen nothing but herself; now he glanced at the meanly f 
room, aud though he understood little of such things, he felt that 
it was hardly meet for an inhabitant like Agues, How he longed. for 
every coin which he had cast away, or been robbed of, that he ie 
ond all at her feet, and then go and work for his own daily bread all hia 

e long. é 

If ever an earnest, noble, disinterested love abided in human heart, it 
was in that of Clement Griffin. Strangely distorted though his nature 
was—a compound of strength and weakness—of wisdom and madness— 
of unworldliness that amounted to iguorance—warped through circum- 
stances, and yet intrinsically noble —most surely there was in it one spot, 
an altar, that might have been a resting-place be angels’ feet. Time 
quenched the burning fire which once consumed him, and he could now 
look on Agnes’ still fair face, and feel no pain. He felt thankful that she 
had never known his madness, or she would have despised him. It 
was maduess; but Agnes was too much of a woman to have despised any 
true aud earnest love, however presumptuous and hopeless it might have 
been. It was over—the wildest imagination could not rekindle its ashes 
now. ; 

It was a pleasure to Agnes in her widowed and _poverty-haunted soli- 
tude to have the occasional presence of the kind old man, whom in her 
childhood and youth she had sincerely regarded. He taught the boys, 
too, all that lay in his power, and it revived his old enthusiasm to take 
young Robert on his knee and instruct him in pursuits to which the boy 
had already an ardent inclination. 

“He will make a great man—a first-rate mathematician,” Clement 
would say, while his eyes brightened, and he looked from his young 
scholar to the mother who had once been his pupil too, while Agnes 
would smile, half pensively, and only hope that her boy’s life might not 
resemble that of the hapless enthusiast before her. Sometimes she tried 
to reason with him; but the old man was quite contented with his present 
home. 

“Salomans gives me food and clothes, almost as much as I want,” he 
argued. ‘ Whatmore can I desire? He only requires me to work in 
the day, and then I have the night for study. ef am really quite content. 
Besides he took me wheu I had not a penny, and saved me trom going to 
the parish perhaps,” said the old man smiling sadly. “I ought to 
stay with him out of gratitude; and every now and then he gives 
me soime money too; so that in time I shall have bought back the 
books i lost.” 

Poor simple philosopher !—simple, yet wise—for all the sages in Chris- 
tendom could net have boasted that truest, purest wisdom, which is 
before all things in the sight of the All-wise. : 

Agnes Nicol had to struggle hard to bring up her boys as she desired. 
As Robert’s talents developed themselves, she longed to give him,every 
advantage ; but it was a hard thing even to provide him with books, 
Clement Griffin found out this, and soon the need/ul volumes were brought 
by him. He said they were his own—a loving and generous fiction. The 
old wan, conquering his natural shyness, sought for stray pieces of 
work from the other opticians of the town, aud devoted his nights to their 
completion, to gain the payment which his skill readily commanded, 
Thus it was that bis pupil’s little library grew. Clement Griffin in his 
simplicity could imagine no other need but that of books, or else his whole 
nights would have been spent in thus supplying comforts to Agnes Nicol 
and her children. 

At last Robert had a chance of obtaining advancement, in the branch of 
learning to which his taste inclined. A distant cousin of his father’s, who 
was a mathematical instrument waker in London, offered to take the boy 
for asmall premium. But all the mother’s contrivances couid not procure 
the sum. Clement Griffin’s sorrow was equal to hers, for he loved the 
boy, and was proud of his talents. Night after night, as_he retraced his 
way homeward, the old man pondered over every possible expedient to 
get over this ditficulty, and ‘find the necessary money. Sometimes in his 
simplicity he thought of walking to London—but a hundred miles—and 
offering to work six months in old Nicol’s shop, if he would ouly remit 
the premium for Robert. But then iron fetters could not be stronger 
than those er chains which bound Clement, and he thought, out 
of gratitude, to Salomans. And then, with instinctive delicacy, he felt 
that Mrs. Nicol must not be made acquainted with any sacrifice for her 
sake, or her refusal would at once make it vain. The old man was float- 
ing in a sea of doubt and perplexity. To him coining twenty gold 
guineas would have seemed less difficult than earning them in the ordi- 
nary old-worl< fashion like any other man. 

At last, as the Old Mathematician sat one night among his books, a 
bright idea flashed across him. Those beloved volumes suddenly assu 
a value, not like that he had so long set upon them, but a table 
value. They might be sold! Had he himself been starving, the t 
would never lave entered Cle.aent’s mind ; but for Robert—for her « 
—yes! he would sell them! The dusty old tomes seemed tran 
into bright shining coins already, all whispering wm his ear, “ Do it, 
Clement ; what good are we to an old fellow like you? Use us to make 
a great man of this boy, who will grow up to be is, When you are no 
more.” Cleiment turaed over their leaves that he might come to some 
conclusion as to the definite value of these his treagures. It seemed 
almost like a man anatomising his own children ; so dear, so sacred were 
they to the old philosopher. But stronger feelings than even these were 
at work within. The man’s noble heart triumphed over his devotion to 
knowledge. He sold the books. 

Then, eveu when the straggle was over, the twenty gold coins sat like 
a weight of lead upon Clement's heart. Day after day he carried them 
with him to Mrs. Nicol’s, and yet he could not tell how to give them so 
as to prevent her knowing through whom the gift came, and the sacrifice 
by whichit had been purchased. At length chance opened a way. Agnes, 
in despair at her boy’s melancholy, proposed writing to a rich relative, 
and entreating, not as a gift but as’a loan, that he would provide the 
means for Robert’s outset in life. 

“ Strangers are sometimes kinder than friends,” the mother tried to 
moralise, “and he is almost a stranger, though connected by blood, for I 
never saw his face or had a letter from him in my life. Yet people say 
heis agood man. I will him.” 

It chanced that Clement Griffin in the course of his chequered life had 
known this man, and known too that the outward character he bore was 
false. Buc he did not undeceive the sanguine mother, for, with a quick- 
ness, and loving stratagem, most unwonted to him, he conceived a plan of 
doing what the rich man would never have done. He assented eagerly, 

















almost tremblingly, to Agnes’s proposition. 





. Iwill take the letter myself,” cried Clement. 

He took it, and returned next day with a kind message and twenty 
pounds, “asa gift,” he said, though the eccentric but generous donor 
refused any acknowledgment, either personal or written. —. almost 
wild in her joy, did not notice the ee the tremulous voice of 
her old friend; nor the hasty confusion with which he retreated home. 
He had suffered more trom the contrivance of his ruse than even from the 
noble self-denial which had prompted it. His trathful conscience re- 
proached him even for the ‘mm lie, and it was long before he could 
meet the eye of Agnes Nicol. é 

As Clement grew older he plunged the deeper into his dreamy pursuits. 
While Mrs. Nicol and her children lived in his neighbourhood, there was 
still one tie that connected him with the outer world. But ere long, a 
small accession of fortune came to the long enduring widow, and she 
went to establish herself near her prosperous Robert. Before she 
left, she entreated her old master to come and settle in London, where 
Robert would be able to requite the care which had mainly contributed 
to hissuccess. But the old man only shook his head, with the smile of 
quiet melancholy that had become habitual to him. 

“No, no, Miss Agnes. What should such as I do in London? People 
Sa laugh at my odd ways—perhaps you yourself might be ashamed 
me 


“Never, dear, good friend,” cried Agnes. She felt it at the time; but 
afterwards she thought, the grey sical chockingn and clumsy shoes would 
look rather strange in the pretty drawing-room of which Robert wrote. 
“And is there nothing I can do, to show how much I value you?” she 


Clement's eyes looked dim, and the muscles about his mouth twitched 

ively. “You are very kind, Miss Agnes ;—then, will you think of 

me now and then, and perhaps write to me? Direct to the post-office, 

—=," rather imagine Salomans reads all my letters when any come 
me. . 


“And yet you stay ?” 

“Oh, yes. Itdoes me no harm. I have no secrets. God bless you, 
Miss and good bye !” 

“6 

Wh 


“T knew him once 


Robert, who owes you so much: can he do nothing?” 
, yes,” said the old man, hesitating, “Ihave heard of a new ob- 
ject-glass fora telescope. I should like to see it, because I thought ot 
inventing one myself. Perhaps Robert would send me down one, if not 
too much trouble. And tell him [am very glad he is growing a rich 
man—only he must keep the mathematics—a head full of geometry is 
worth a house full of gold. Good bye, and God bless you, once more. 
Miss Agnes—you have been very kind to me, you and your boys. Good- 

e.” 


es watched him down the street. A quaint figure he looked, in 
the long grey coat and broad-brimmed hat. She noticed how slow and 
trembling was his gait, and how he stooped more than ever over his thick 
stick, which had of late become indispensable to him. A few tears rose 
— eyes, but they were more to the remembrance of past days than to 


“ Poor old Griffia—he is a good soul, though he is so odd. I wish Rob- 
ert could have done something for him; but then, he seems quite con- 
tent, and has so few wants. Well, well, I suppose he is quite tes y in 
his own way.” And she turned away, to think of the cheerful home 
which Robert had prepared for her. 

Mrs. Nicol was a good woman,—thoughtful, kind,—aye, grateful. For 
a long season, the strange, long, rambling letters of Clement Griflia were 
regularly answered ; and several times a gift of the kind most likely to 
please him—a new scientific book or curious invention—found its way to 
the garret at Salomans. At last Clement wrote that perhaps Robert had 
better not send again, for Mr. Salomans generally took them in his own 
care, and he himself had little use of them. . 

“How tiresome that he will stay with those wretches,” said Mrs. 
Nicol, “there is no doing anything for him while he is at Salomans.” 

She wrote and told him so; and fora long time after no more letters 
came from Clement Griffin. Then Agnes received one, which follows 
here, in all its quaint mournfulness :— 

MRS. AGNES NICOL. 

“Dear Frienp,—Not having received any answer to my last three let- 
ters, lam afraid you have forgotten me. It is not surprising; for I be- 
lieve London is a strange place. 1 write these few lines to say farewell, 
as I may never be able to write to you again, or see you again on earth. 
Ihave been very ill. Indeed, I think, from the appearagge of the stars, 
and Saturn being in opposition to my Hyleg—that | shall not get better. 
Mr. Salomars says | am a great expense to him, and I believe LI must be, 
as I can wor’ little now. So he has told me toleave him next week. I 
hope he will give me alittle money; but I am afraid he will not; and 
then I shall have to go to my parish, if I can walk there. So, dear Miss 
Agnes, if you should not gear any more of me, this comes to bid you 
farewell, and may God bless you and yours, and may He take my soul to 
himself when the time comes. I wish you had let me cast your horoscope, 
as mine has come so true—of which I am rather glad. I hope you are 
well in health—should have liked to have heard from you once again, but 
suppose you had other and better things to think about. My hand shakes, 
but I hope you will make out this. I pray God to bless you all your life, 
as he has me, in spite of all my troubles. And so no more, until we 
meet with Him. From your sincere friend, 

Crement Grirrin.” 


Agnes was painfully startled. and almost conscience-stricken by this let- 
ter. “Good mae we must do something for the poor old man. Ro- 
bert shall go down next week, and bring that Salomans to reason,” was 
her first thought. : é; 

But Robert was just then very busy, constructing a curious machine for 
a scientific nobleman, and could not be spared. “ The week after will do, 
mother ; you know it is not the first time these wretches have threatened 
to turn him away—it may be only his fancies. He must be quite an old 
man now, and perhaps his mind wanders. The letter is written very un- 
connectedly,” reasoned the young man. 

Mrs. Nicol agreed that it was, and perhaps matters were not so bad as 
old Mr. Griffin thought. At all events, Robert could not go just yet ; and 
it was no use writing. She put the letter—a soiled, crumpled, rough 
sheet of r it was—in her gay workbox, and only thoughtof it once or 
twice sfartnede, until another came,—a formal missive from a parish doc- 
tor. Itstated “how an old man, found dying in the road, had been 
brought into the workhouse at H . There he had died, and had 
been buried at the parish expense. The only thing that was found upon 
the deceased—a book, on whose cover was written the name and address 
of Mrs. Nicol—the doctor begged to enclose, as perhaps it was a memen- 
to of some old servant. 

It was a Bible, inscribed in a cramped childish hand, to “ Clement 
Griffin, from his pupil, Agnes Martindale, 2nd May, 17—.” 

The richly-dressed, lady-like Mrs. Nicol bowed her head upon its torn, 
worm-eaten cover, and wept bitter tears of remembrance, not unmingled 
with self-reproach. They were the only ones that ever fell to the memo- 
ry of Clement Griffin. ad that gentle, humble spirit beheld them, he 
would have thought them more than his due. 

No loving and admiring disciple has ever raised a stone above this un- 
known pb osopher. He foretold, half a century ago, that men would 

y by steam. Now, the lightning-like train passes within sight of 

i ve. He spent years in perfecting a mechanical invention; its 
wheels now whirl and roar in a manufactory not two hundred yards from 
the green pillow where the brain which first conceived their uses is peace- 
fully mingling with the dust. He first declared that the human mind and 
character were faithfully 





Bclence. 


on a church-yard stone. 


or utter their names. But 


“The seeds of truth they sow are sacred seeds, 
d bear their righteous fruits for general weal 
When sleeps the husbandman.” 


Dinan Maria Motocr. 


——>—___. 

A FELON’s PHILOSOPHY. 
Duysed Dhu was esteemed a 

This reputation was easily made am 
ans. Of Dhu’s studies it is impossib 
teriously and secretly were they conduct 
of his superiority over the geuneralit 
a shrewd, plausible, eloquent man. He de 
he knew that ignorant minds were always more or less 
he practised upon the credulity of his neighbours 
vantage. From far and wide men hastened, in the} 
the philosopher, Daysed Dhu; who invariably contrived ¢ . 
cants from his door with thankful hearts and lightened a appli 


a benighte 


rofound philosopher by his countrymen. . 
race of Oriental | profound impression he had made, addressed t 
eto give any account—so mys- . - 
cted ; but there can be no doubt | esty inculcate in your hearts a feeling of pity rather than of revenge to- 
y of the people about him. He was 
lighted in mysteries, because 
superstitious ; and 
to his own private ad- ; 

rdificulties, to consult | country may be traced to the misgoveriiment of ministers and kings? We 


With 






the Government he was a man of immense influence, inasmuch as he 
taught statesmen the art of wheedling taxes from the people without pro- 
voking discontentor resistance ; and the king had once or twice permitted 
the sage to eat at his royal table—a distinction usually only vouchsafed to 
the greatest nobles of theland. This condescension on the part of royalty 
in no way dazzled Dhu ; he merely poy the honour as part payment 
for his great services to the crown, and so treated the matter very lightly. 
This nonchalance provoked the displeasure of the king ; and henceforth 
Dhu was a meer of man. 

The king was an absolute monarch—a man who boasted the blessed 
privilege of sacrificing human life to satisfy personal pique or lust of 
wealth ; and who, moreover, did not scruple to take advantage of this 
privilege at every opportunity. Poor men were comparatively safe ; but 
the rich were in daily. fear of the bowstring, inasmuch as the law of the 
land willed the confiscation of the property of malefactors to the sovereign. 
When Duysed Dhu heard that he had offended his royal master, he 
lenghen at the fears which his brethren entertained on his account, 
said that he dared the king to do his worst. This defiance struck terror 
to the hearts of all who heard it, and people began to shrink from the 
approach of the sage, lest, being seen in his company, = should be sus- 


pected of aiding him in a plot against the government. Dhu despised this 
cowardice on the part of his neighbours, and gave'them to understand that 


he no longer valued their friendship nor wished for their society ; where- 
upon he was called a fanatic, a madman, and a reckless visionary. Dhu 
heeded not these interpretations of his conduct ; he felt his moral power 
and re peaceably therein. os 

Suddenly a state bubble burst: Dhu was concerned in it, arrested, 
and brought to trial. It appeared in evidence against him that he had 
been engaged in conjunction with others (secretly abetted by the king) 
buying vver the soldiers of a rival state to his master. The foreign prince 
with whose soldiers Dhu and his colleagues had tampered, had discover- 
ed the plot, and demanded an immediate explanation from the king. 
The king, who marked out Dhu for vengeance, saw here a fitting oppor- 
tunity to satisfy his rage; he therefore denied all knowledge of the mat- 
ter, and promised the foreign prince that the base directors of this dis- 
graceful trickery should be brought to condign punishment. The only 
point that ome | be brought home against Duysed Dhu was that he had 
received certain moneys Tors the king for which he had not accounted : 
that he had expended it in bribing fueign soldiers was a mere conjec- 
ture. However this conjecture alone would have sufficed to put a full 
stop to Dhu’s career, had not the nobles of the land interfered on his be- 
half. Pardoned for having been an object of suspicion Dhu was viens, 9 
ed as a thief, convicted, and sentenced to be bowstrung. The king de- 
clared that it was utterly impossible to pardon an offence that had done 
injury to the royal exchequer: had the crime been merely the murder 
ot a plebeian, or some such trivial offence, he might have felt disposed to 
show some degree of mercy to the prisoner; but as the case stood, he 
could promise no commutation of the sentence, and the yee must 
prepare for an inconveniently tight neckcloth in the shape of a bowstring. 
This sentence was received by the people in silence : they did not dare to 
plead tor a felon, inasmuch as they knew that their sovereign regarded 
felony as the blackest of all sins. ; 

The ministers were glad to get ridof Dhu. He was too popular : his 
influence with the people was too powerful. His intellect mastered 
their own, and they feared that ere long he might take precedence of 
them, should he be allowed to live. Besides, he was the sole depositary 
of some ministerial secrets, the promulgation of which would place them 
in a very awkward and alarming predicament. They had a difficult part 
to play. They promised Dhu to exert their influence with the king on 
his behalf: and they did exert that influence to obtain—his immediate 
execution. 

When Duysed Dhu heard the final determination of his sovereign, he 
could notrepress the utterance of an oath. This was the gratitude of a 
king !—this the reward for a long life of ceaseless labour in the cause of 
royalty! He had sacrificed honour to serve his master. He had stolen 
from the people to fill the royal exchequer, and in consideration of these 
services he had received some empty honours; yet for his first offence 
against the crown he was condemned to die! He had been the tool of 
ministers for years; he had wrested property from the merchants, and 
wives from their lawful husbands, to satisfy the avarice and passion of 
his inaster; and were these services not to be weighed in the balance 
against him 7—was he to die like the common herd of plebeian sinners ? 

Duysed Dhu sat in the darkness of his prison and revolved in his mind 
the possibility of escape. Physical victory over his keepers was impos- 
sible; he therefore determined to save himself by stratagem. It has been 
written that Dhu was a philosopher, and we opine that this has been 
written of him with justice. Being a Hindoo and far removed from the 
civilised word, Dhu i 
great philosophers—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Shakspeare—these were 
unknown to Dhu! He was a philosopher, nevertheless. He had studied 
the hearts of his fellow-men ; he had looked through the surface of things ; 
his books had been the great actors about him, and he was thoroughly 
acquainted with them. Their weaknesses, their sins, their affections, and 
their antipathies had been bared by Dhu; and now, in the moment of 
peril, he determined to turn his knowledge to account. He sent for his 
jailor, and told him he had an important secret to communicate to the 
king ; and that, having fulfilled this duty, he should be ready to die. 

The jailor straightway went to the sovereign, and delivered the prison- 
er’s message ; Whereupon the monarch was pleased to order that Duysed 
Dhu be brought into his august presence. 


“ We have sent for thee that thou mayest have an opportunity of dis- 
closing this boasted secret. Thou must die this afternoon, so lose no 
time. 

“My royal master,” answered Duysed Dhu, “I have discovered the 
means of producing trees that shall bear gold.” 

At first the king laughed at this impudent assertion ; but being pressed 
by his ministers lwhe felt confident that the sage’s boast was an empty 
one) to give tke fellow an opportunity of displaying his wonderful pow- 
ers, his majesty at length ordered his counsellors and officers of state to 
assemble on a certain spot, where they might see the truth of Dhu’s as- 
sertion put to the test. The officers assembled accordingly, and foremost 
in the rsa stood the king. Presently Duysed Dhu was conducted be- 
fore the assembly. 

“See,” said Dhu, producing a stick of dead wood, ‘this piece of wood, 
if er handled, would produce a tree, every branch of which would 
bear gold.” 

“ The fellow manceuvres well for a respite, your majesty,” said the 
prime minister. 

“ Aye, our royal wisdom sees that at a glance,” respouded the king. 
Then addressing Dhu—“ Fellow, thy paltry subterfuge avails thee not.’ 

“ Hear me, O king,” prayed Duysed Dhu. “I ask no respite, mark 
you ; all I ask is, that an honest man shall touch this stick, and it shall 
straightway shoot forth and bear gold. 1 confess that I have been guilty 
of felony, and am therefore powerless in the matter. Mind, to be of avail, 
the touch must be that of a man who has never been guilty of a dishonest 
action, however trivial. Prythee touch the wood, your majesty.” 

And Duysed Dhu knelt and presented the stick. 

To say truth his majesty was somewhat taken aback by this offer; and 
it was noticed by some bystanders that the cheeks of the ministers blanch. 
ed as they heard Dhu’s proposition. ; 

At length the king replied, with a blush upon his brow,—“ When I was 
a boy, I remember that I stole a jewel from my father’s room, which, sir, 
although perfectly pardonable in one so young as I then was, disqualifies 
me; I therefore pass the stick to my most worthy and trusty prime min- 





pourtrayed in the human head as in a map: not} ister.” 
long since, in the little town where his wanderings ended for ever, a phre- 
nologist—a learned man too—lectured to crowded audiences on the new 
The sage—the philosopher—the devoted follower of science— | p 
passed away and left no memory—no, not even a poor name written a 2 
Yet what matters it? The great men of earth 
are those who have done most good to that world which may never know 


The minister took the stick, but it changed not; and presently this 

most excellent functionary faltered—“ I receive the taxes from the peo- 

le; and, as I am exposed to hourly temptations, how can I be perfectly 
I therefore pass the woed to this most reverend father.” 

“ Now it will be turned to gold, if there be truth in Dhu’s boast,” mur- 

mured the assembly, as they watched attentively the movements of the 


people, said :— 
“Brethren, we havo all erred many times in the course of our lives: 
none of us are wholly free from the taint of sin. I am not thor- 


the creed which I profess to follow strictly; therefore I am impotent in 
the matter.” 
Then the stick was offered to the several officers present, but they 
all pleaded guilty to various sins. Eveeaey Duysed Dhu, seeing the 
“ 1e assembly as tollows :— 
“ Most potent king, and learned ministers, should not this trial of hon- 


wards your subjects and brothers in sin? Does it not propound to you 
the true spirit in which your penal code should be drawn up. Does it not 
teach you that the law should so foster and protect the people that they 
may have but few temptations to commit sins, and thatthe crimes of a 


.| are all sinners: let us therefore sympathize with one another. 


: I deserve 
no: punishment, but correction. 


Shall it not be the purpose of your laws 





ad not amassed his mental wealth at the shrines of 


priest. But the priest knelt humbly, and addressing the gathering of 


oughly honest, inasmuch as my actions have often fallen far short of 








not to — offenders, but to teach people not to offend? Where crime 
has stained the heart ofa man, let it be province of your laws, not, 
by brutal! treatment, to harden him in his evil ways, but to show him the 
full heinousness of the evil he has committed, to soften his heart with 
kindness, and make him a better man. You see, O king, that I have sin- 
ned no more than your officers of state. If you take my life, in justice 
you may take theirs: but would you not rather encourage us to amend 
than send us unprepared to our last account? Your people are in want, 
and they steal. They certainly do wrong to pilfer; but is there no wrong 
on your side? Have you educated them? Have you shown them the 
full iniquity of felony? Have the mighty resources of your kingdom been 
used equally for the people as for the nobles? Have you, who style 
yourself ‘father of your people,’ been a good parent? Have you taught 
the young idea how to shoot, and what to shun? Have you not framed 
two distinct classes of laws—one for favourites, and one for enemies t 
Pardon me, O king, but I have once or twice thought that, as has been 
well said by a foreigner, in kingdoms where monarchs call themselves 
the fathers of their people—many, many must wish to be orphans. Now, 
king, the bowstring may claim another victim of your unjust code of 
laws: I am ready. 
But the felon’s philosophy had moved the king, and he liberated Dhau, 
who lived to be prime minister, and to superintend an amendment of the 
laws of his country. 

It is to be regretted that the results of Duysed Dhu’s administration 
have not been handed down to us. W. B. J. 


A LITERARY SOIREE. 


‘The soirée at Hester Mason’s, to which they went that evening, was 
very much the same as the one formerly described; there were fewer 
guests. and among them more women; a sure sign that she was getting 
on in the world, and that the reputation of her parties was beginning to 
cover any suspicious circumstance in her position. But the women were 
still of a questionable class ; questionable, I mean, not as regards proprie- 
ty, but ron. There were no ladies who gave parties, who were recog- 
nised as belonging to ‘ society ;’ and, above all, there were no girls there; 
the virgins were old, ugly, or wise- Ina word, the women were almost 
exclusively literary women; described by Cecil as poor faded creatures, 
who toiled in the British Museum, over antiquated rabbish which they 
extracted and incorporated with worse rubbish of their own—women 
who wrote about the regeneration of their sex—who drivelled in religious 
tales—compiled inaccurate histories—wrote moral stories for the young, 
or unreadable verses for the old—translated from French and German 
(with the assistance of a dictionary, a dashing contempt for English idiom, 
—learned women, strong-minded women, religious women, historic 
wonren, and poetical women; there were types of each class, and by no 
means attractive types. One remark Cecil made, which every one will 
confirm. ‘How curious it is,’ said he, ‘to notice the intimate connexion 
between genius and hair? You see it very often in men, but universally 
in women, that the distinguishing mark of literary or artistic pretension 
is not in the costume, but in the mode of arranging the hair. Women 
dress their hair in a variety of ways; each has a Gdibenee to what is be- 
coming; but when women set up for genius or learning, all known fash- 
ions are despised, and some outrageous singularity alone contents them. 
Just look round this room. There is Hester herself; she is young and 
handsome ; but instead of taking advantage of her black curls, she trains 
them up like a modern Frenchman. If you enly saw her head, you would 
call it a boy’s. Then,again, next to her sits Mrs. James Murch—she reads 
Greek, and writes verses; you see it by the hair parted on the one side, 
instead of in the centre, and by the single at plastered on her brow 
emulous of a butcher boy. There is Mrs. Stocking—she writes history 
and talks about the ‘Chronicles’—I see that in the row of flat curls on 
her forehead, and in the adjustment of her back hair. Mrs. Fuller must 
be a philosophical woman, by the way in which all the hair is dragged off 
her forehead. That bony thing next to her must be a poetess, by the au- 
dacity of her crop. In fact, depend upon it, as there is a science of phre- 
nology, there is a science of hair.’ These women did not, as may be 
guessed, give any additional charm to Hester’s parties, unless, indeed, in 
the shape of some fun. Nevertheless, their presence was inexpressibly 
delightiul to her, for it was a sanction; aud with all her sneers at the 
‘conventions’ of society, Hester was most anxious to preserve them. 
Cecil, who liked Hester very much, and waa interested even in her opi- 
nions which he did not shave, was pitiless in his satire upon her female 
friends; which I will not repeat here, lest the reader should imagine that 
I share the general dislike to clever women—a conclusion against which | 
protest, and stoutly. True, I am not so blind an admirer of cleverness a8 
to think it atones for the absence of womanly grace, gentleness, lovingness, 
and liveliness; but on the other hand, some of the most charming wo 
men—and womanly women too—lI have ever known, have been distin- 
guished in literature and art. Will that avowal save me? 

“ Hester forgave Cecil for his opinion, the more so as she shared it; 
aud, although she combated his views on social matters as warmly as 
ever, was fulling over head and ears in love with him. ‘ You will come 
round to my way of thinking one day,’ she said; ‘so elevated a mind as 
yours cannot long remain a slave to traditionary sophisms; the spirit of 
the age will claim you.’ ‘Pray,’ said Cecil, smiling, can you explain to 
me what this spirit of the age actually is? I heara great deal about it, 
and comprehend nothing that I hear. Is our age so very different from 
all those that have gone before it?’ ‘Assuredly: it is the age of pro- 
gress.’ ‘Progress? but that is the characteristic of all ages; societ 
never stands still.’ ‘True, but sometimes it retrogrades, and now it ad 
vances. My dear Mr. Chamberlayne, you will not deny that the pecu- 
liarity of our age is not only progress, but consciousness of progress.’ 
‘That is to say, I suppose, while our forefathers contented themselves 
with advancing, we prate about our advance. Now, of that kind of con- 
sciousness I am as decided an enemy as Carlyle himself; and his eloquent 
denunciation of it as the disease of our time finds full acceptance from 
me.’ ‘Ah! my dear sir, Carlyle, with all his genius, does not understand 
the historic development of humanity.’ £ Perhaps not; nordo 1; though 
I have tried. But it still seems to me an evil, not a benefit, that our mod- 
‘Stop! You will not deny that 





ern reformers are so very conscious—’ 
every man should have a Purpose?’ Cecil, who knew this was one of 
the magnificent aphorisms of the ‘earnest’ school, paused for a reply. 
Seeing him hesitate, Mr.- Jakes, a sickly red-haired republican, with a 
feebly falsetto voice, stammered forth—‘Is it p-p-p-possible, Mr. Ch-ch- 
Chamborlayne, you can hesitate to p-p-pronounce that e-e-every man 
should have a P urpose?’ There was something so marvellously lu- 
dicrous in the feebleness of the individual, contrasted with the apparent 
vigour of his doctrine, that Cecil could with difficulty restrain his —_s 
ter, and hastened to say—‘ By no means—by no means. I presume 
every one has a purpose; but, then, the question is—what purpose ?’ 
‘If you admit,’ said Hester, ‘ that aman must have a Purpose, it is surely 
unreasonable to wish him not to be distinctly conscious of it: then, only, 
can he best fulfil it; otherwise he isa mere machine in the hands of for- 
tune. I say, therefore, that the consciousness of our age is the conscious» 
ness of progress; each man of any real eminence hs a Mission, and he 
knows it; that Mission is to get the broad principles of Humanity in its 
entire Development fully recognised. That Mission,’ she continued, 
with rising warmth, ‘is to sweep from the face of the earth the worn-out 
sophisms which enslave it; to give Mind its high Prerogatives; to cut 
rom the heart of society the cancer of Conventionalism which corrupts it; to 
place Man in majestic antagonism to Convention; to erect the Banner of 
Progress, and give the democratic Mind of yet its unfettered sphere 
of action.’ ‘A grand scheme,’ replied Cecil, smiling ; ‘but how is all this 
to be accomplished?’ ‘By indomitable re-re-resolution; b-b-b-by f-f-f-ix- 
ity of p-p-purpose,’ suggested Jukes. ‘By a recognition of the rights of 
woman,’ sternly remarked the philosophical Mrs. Fuller. ‘The Greeks,’ 
began Mrs. James Murch, ‘ whose literature Here she was inter- 
rupted by Miss Stoking, who thought that if readers were not so fond of 
‘trash,’ and would only look into the ‘Chronicles,’ something considera- 
ble might result. The epic poet—the celebrated author of ‘Mount Ho- 
reb, and other Poems’—thought the age was not religious enough ; there 
was not enough divine aspiration in the souls of modern men to bring 
about any grand revolution. Mr. Blundell (the kind of ‘Boz,’ as his 
friends told Fim) thought that there was a deficiency of wit, and referred 
te a ‘government tempered with epigrams’ as his ideal. Hester would 
admit of nothing but the ‘broad Principles of Humanity ;’ upon these 
she stood. ‘My dear Miss Mason,’ said Mrs. Murch, ‘ surely the Greeks, 
whose literature .’ ‘And women?’ interposed Mrs. Fuller. ‘ Are 
women not destined to play a great part in the reformation of society 7’ 
‘Oh, yes!’ replied Hester; ‘the greatest part—I am quite of your opin- 
ion. Society must be re-organized, and in its new structure women 
must fill their proper place; they must be consulted—their rights must 
be recognised. You have no idea,’ she added, turning to Cecil, ‘ what 
an enormous difference there would be it society were reconstructed with 
a view to the equal partition of power between man and woman.’ 

beg your pardon,’ he said, laughing; ‘I have a very formidable idea of it. 
In fact, I think there is already too great a preponderance of female influ: 
ence.’ A chorus of indignant astonishment followed this from all the la- 











dies except from Mrs. Murch, who, pertinaciously sticking to her yet un; 
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pressed idea, began—‘ Now, m belief is, that the Greeks, whose liter- 
a —_—. *: You protest,’ said il, not noticing Mrs. Murch, ‘against 
my dictam? Buthear me. The ual softening of manners, by con- 
straining men to relinquish their advantage in physical force, has destroy- 
ed the balance of power, and unbeaten woman has the upper hand.’”— 
Extract from“ Rose, Blanche, and Violet,” by G. H. Lewes. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 


We gave our readers last Saturday an abstract of Mr. Labouchere’s 
speech in the House of Commons on introducing his proposal for the re- 
peal of the Navigation Laws, commenting at the same time on the un- 
seemly haste displayed by the Government in pushing forward this change 
with such uncalled-for haste. We now beg them to notice one of the re- 
monstrances against this precipitate measure, put forward by portions of 
the London press. It appeared in the Standard, in the form of a letter to 
Lord John Russell, dated May 12, und is from the pen of a gentleman for 
several years a Member of Parliament himself, and well-known in London 
as a firm advocate of the Navigation Laws as they now exist. 


My Lonp:—Twenty-five years ago an essay appeared, to which the ex- 
tent of public approbation accorded never seemed to me commensurate 
with its intrinsic claims on public approval. If not peculiarly profound 
or original, it marked the author as a man thoughtful, well-read in his 
country’s history, lofty in spirit, vigorous in conception, ingenious and 
bold, but neither rash nor imprudent. In these qualities, combined with 
his position, I imagined I could discern the germs of incipient statesman- 
ship, and I have accordingly observed the subsequent distinguished ca- 
reer of that author in public life, occasionally with regret, and sometimes 
with admiration, always with unaffected interest. ae 

In the work which thus first associated in my mind the individual to 
whom I refer with political principles which throughout life I have unva- 
ryingly cherished, I find a chapter devoted to a consideration of the 
“ Sources of national wealth, and especially of that of England.” In the 
examination of this great question, truths are put forward from which 
philosophers and statesmen of all time may derive instruction, and which 
address themselves with such singular aptitude to the circumstances of 
the present day, and to the subject which particularly induces me now to 
address your lordship, that I shall offer no apology for extracting some of 
the most prominent. . i‘ 

Commenting on the course pursued by modern political economists in 
following their great master Adam Smith, he remarks :— 

“Tt is much to be lamented, however, that they have preferred to imitate his 
powers of reasoning rather than his patience of observation ; hence has arisen a 
new system, that mingles metaphysics with statesmanship; that deals for ever in 
general positions, and, to use a phrase of Mr. Wirdhsm’s, makes the ideal words 
overrun the real. Deduction instead of induction, is become the organum of po- 
litical economy ; and the precepts of Bacon being a age the mind is led through 
a labyrinth of ingenious reasoning, extremely similar to the scholastic refinements 
of the followers of Aristotle.” 

A few pages further the author enumerates, among the mistakes or ex- 
aggerations of the political economists— 

“ First, an application of general principles of all times and circumstances, to 
the neglect of the remedy required at the particular exigency.” 

And again,— 

“ Whatever your complaint is, they repeat their abstract dogmas, and a nation 
may be ruined before itcan hope to have the benefit of their precepts. Adam 
Smith was, to a great degree, free from this vice. In laying down the principles 
of free trade, he says there are two cases in which itmay be advantageous to lay 
some burden on foreign for the encouragement of domestic iudusiry. The first, 
when some particular sort of industry is necessary for the defence of the coun: 
try.’ To which Adam Smith adds, “ As defence is of more importance than op- 
ulence, the Act of Navigation is perhaps the wisest of all the commercial regula- 
tions of England.” 


Following the chain of reasoning, the author cites, as the second misteke 


of the economists— 


“ A want of attention to the distinctions and modifications required by the divis- 
ion of the world into many independent nations.” 


As a third— 

“ An extreme dogmatism upon questions of difficulty and intricacy, subsisting at 
the same time with a great variety of opinions amongst authors of the same class.” 

And, lastly, he observes that— 


“ Although it may be absurd to impose restrictions on industry for the express | 
purpose of favouring the production of wealth, yet it may be very wise to do so for | 


the purpose of preserving the sources of wealth. In short, the theory of political 
economy is the most simple and direct; the practice, the most difficult and delicate 
of any part of political science.” 

My lord, the work from which I have quoted is “ Au Essay on the His- 
tory of the British Government and Constitution.” The author, Lord 
John Russell! 

Now I assure your lordship that I do not use this argumentum ad homi- 
nem in any taunting spirit. I am the last man living to reproach with in- 
consistency those whom conviction has brought to change of opinion. 
We live in a world of progress, and it we would be practically useful, 
we must be men of progress. Bnt it is because it is my firm persuasion 
that you retain, in full force, every sentiment I have quoted; because I 
am confident that if your own masculine mind were directed to the con- 
sideration of the real merits of the navigation law question, apart from 
party influences and the specious theories of pedants and enthusiasts, 
you could not fuil to discover the hollowness of their propositions, and 
the fatal consequences to which your acquiescence in them may lead ; be- 
cause you would rejeet the rash and indiscriminate “ application of gen- 
eral principles” exhibited by this sect in their assault on the navigation 
laws—their substitution of induction for deduction—their reckless disre- 
gard of the authority you revere, and to which, so far as suits their own 
purpose, they triumphantly appeal—their “want of attention to the dis- 
tinctions and modifications,” to which you attach such deserved weight— 
their “extreme dogmatism’—their own “ differences of opinion” —and 
the crude and precipitate manner in which they dispose on theory of 

uestions in “ practice the most difficult and delicate ;”—it is because, in 

ne, lam persuaded that in the present mad and un-English crusade 
against the national defences you must rather have passively acquiesced 
than actively participated, that I invoke, with all the earnestness of deep- 
souled conviction, your dispassionate consideration of a question on which 
carelessness ina statesmax would bea crime, and which, be assured, 
my lord, involves respousibilities from which personally you cannot es- 
cape. ‘The stake for which your administration is playing is nothing less 
than the safety of the state, which, as the First Minister of the Crown, is 
especially confided to your personal care. 

hat, then, my lord, I ask in all respect, but in all plainness, is the 
resent pusition of the question on which one of your colleagues in the 
abinet is about to call on the House of Commons to decide? When Mr. 

Ricardo, during the last session of the late parliament, moved for the ap- 
pointment of a “ select committee to inquire into the policy and opera- 
tion of the navigation laws,” you yourself gave the assent of the govern- 
ment to that appointment, on the express ground that inquiry was indis- 
pensable before legislation, with a view to amendment, Soult fitly take 
place. I stop not to demonstrate, from the previously avowed determi- 
nation of a considerable majority of that committee, and the undisguised 
partizanship of its chairman, as | could unanswerably do, the partiality 
of its composition, or, from an analysis of its proceedings, the scanty 
claim its opinions, if they had been declared, would have possessed on 
public confidence. But yourlordship well knows that the committee 
made no report, and you can scarcely be ignorant that its examination of 
evidence had not concluded when the prorogation of parliament termina- 
ted the investigation. The case of the plaintiff in the suit was closed ; 
that of the defendant was proceeding when the Court itself was abruptly 
Suspended. You cannot then plead, my lord, that so far as the House of 

Commons is concerned, your indispensable “condition precedent” has 

yet been complied with. 

Thus stood the case at the opening of the present parliament, when 
having most imprudently introduced into her Majesty’s speech an allusion 
to the navigation laws, both uncalled for and premature, the question was 
forced on the consideration of your government, in a form manifestly not ve- 
ry palatable, by a motion in the House of Lords for the appointment ofa 
select committee of that house, for the very purpose of that investigation 
which you had pronounced to be indispensable, but which had been in- 
terrupted. Your position was no doubt painful—almost ridiculous. To 
have attempted to resist the demand for inquiry would have been too fla- 
Brantly inconsistent; moreover, the Marquis of Lansdowne was, no doubt, 
aware that if you had done so you would have been beaten. You again, 
therefore, gave the assent of the government to the appointment of a com- 
mittee, and under the able presidency of its noble and gallaut chairman, 
it is assiduously pursuing its labours, with what effect Lord Auckland 
can, of course, inform your lordship. It is true that Earl Grey did his best 
to deprive the assent of its grace; but his reservation of right, non obstante, 
to proceed with “a measure,” was universally regarded as a mere outbreak 
of political ill-temper, not very well-timed, nor in the best taste. But no 
person dreamed that any measures would really be introduced till the re- 


thought too well of your discretion. 

Alas! my lord, some malign influence has prevailed, and iato this un- 
happy dilemma your government has fallen. Either inquiry was in your 
Judgment necessary, or it wasnot. If it were not, why did you declare 
that it was, and sanction the appointment of committees for that purpose 
in both houses of parliament? If it were, how can you possibly justify the 
proposition of a legislative measure while the inquiry you have sanctioned 
is actually preceeding? Is it your intention to pass a studied and unpro- 
voked insult on the upper house? The steMing good sense of the country 
has been accustomed to regard you as opposed to the revolutionary desire 
to degrade the aristocratic branch of the legislatnre, and as the constitu- 
tional defender of the independence of the Lords. Is practical legisla- 
tion your object? Do you really imagine that the House of Lords will per- 
mit any bill for amendment of the navigution laws to advance a single 
Stage in that house till its own committee now sitting has reported on that 
subject? What benefit, then, do you propose to the public service or to 
your government by this preposterous precipitancy? But have you consi- 
dered the embarrassing and humiliating position in which you may at 
least by possibility place the House of Commons? Take the great, the na- 
tional point, on which alone I wish to stake the whole issue—the connec- 
tion between a great mercantile marine aud an invincible Royal navy. 
Are you prepared, on the crude, unsupported, contested (for he-entire y 
escaped cross-examination by the adroitness of the chairman) evidence of 
Captain Sir James Stirling, to deny that connection ? Suppose it should be 
proved (as it most certainly will) by the concurrent testimony of na- 
val officers of the highest rank, the most extensive experience, and 
the most acknowledged authority, that Sir James Stirling’s opinions 


are founded on mere circumstantial theories, as worthless as they 
are dangerous, what would be your position, my lord, and that of 
the House of Commons, if, b e weight of your ministerial autho- 


rity, that house should be induced to pass a bill based on such un- 
proved assumptions ? And why this teenth iets haste ? Where is the public 
demand for changes at all? Where the petitions? You have had but two 
presented in favour of repeal of the navigation laws during the present 
session, one signed by a single individual, the other containing 148 signa- 
tures, and from a distant colony, while your table groaned under the 
weight of petitions against the subversion of their principle. The West In- 
dian interest has contemptuously rejected repeal as a measure of relief-no 
public meeting, even in the manufacturing districts, with all the influ- 
ence of the opponents of the navigation laws, has demanded it—no memo- 
rial of merchants has urged its necessity. Whence, then, I repeat this 
ill-omened haste—this breathless, thoughtless, reckless precipitancy ? My 
lord, it is but too apparent you yield to the party pressure of the knot of 
conceited pedants constituting, in the House of Commons, the sect of poli- 
tical economists. 
And now, my lord, permit me in all respect, but in all frankness, to en- 
| treat you to consider whether, even on the low ground of party politics, 
this is a concession consistent with political wisdom. Whigs of the old 
school have not forgotten the administration of Lord Melbourne—the 
| Litchfield House compact—the fatal consequences of the coalition with 
O'Connell. Are Mr. Cobden and Mr. Hume, Mr. Bright and Mr. Ricar- 
do, likely to prove more faithful allies? Will their alliance elevate you 
in the estimation of the discerning public? Will they aid you in main- 
taining genuine Whig principles—in upholding the institutions of the 
country—in standing proudly between bigoted adherence to antiquated 
| forms, and each subversion of all that wisdom and experience has con- 
| Secrated—in preserving, in short, this great and glorious country from be- 
| ug plunged into the vortex of revolutionary change which everywhere 
surrounds her? Will they not, on the contrary, press forward the perni- 
| cious, the fatal movement? Will they not thwart your efforts to stem 
the torrent, embarrass your administration, and finally oppose and over- 
turnis? Ask at St. James’s-square and Free Trade Hall in Manchester! 
Are these, my lord, the friends—is this the party—to whom you will 
trust? 
Sut I pass, finally, from the odious and grovelling examination of party 
| policy to higher and nobler considerations. It is not on such grounds, 
still less on a selfish view to the maintenance of class interests, that I 
would base such an appeal as I would desire now to make to Lord John 
Russell. Throw to the winds, if you please, the appeals of shipowners— 
let the shipping interest, so far as considerations ot tree trade are concern- 
ed, be placed in the same category as the agricultural interest. It can- 
not justly claim a preferable position, it is honoured by being ranked with 
the first interests of the state. But if commerce perish, at least let that 
state be preserved ; andare you certain, my lord, that maritime commerce 
destroyed, naval power can be maintained, or are you, indeed, prepared 
to contend that without naval power this insular nation can be defended? 
This, at all events, is not yet proved. Provide other defenees before you 
abandon those on which you now depend. Above all, recollect, my lord, 
that although, if your experiment of free trade in corn should fail (as fail, 
I believe, iu will), you can at any time impose the fixed duty you have 
yourself in former times so conclusively proved to be consistent with just 
and prudent policy, the repeal of the navigation laws, if hereafter prov- 
ed to be a faise step, will be fatal, because irrevocable. America and 
other nations ence admitted into our navigation, can never be excluded, 
except by universal and successful war. {s it for Lord John Russell, the 
Whig minister, the prudent statesman, author of the “ Essay on the British 
Constitution,” even to hazard such a consequence? Pause, I conjure 
pe. my lord; acknowledge your error with the manliness that so well 
becomes you. Withdraw your measure, and restore confidence to a great 
iuterest you have alarmed and paralysed, and to a country which marks 
your infatuation with sorrow and dismay. 
I have the a to be 


MARRIED.—On Gunrter, 28 inst. by ibe Rev. James Millett, Rector of the Church of the 
Holy Martyr, Mr. JAS. HARTE, to NY TERRESA LLOYD, relict of the late Robt H. 
Lloyd, Barrister-at-Law, both of this city. 


DIED.—In Markham, Canada, on Monday, the 8th May, 1848, Mr. J. HENRY PETERSON, 


in the 46. year of his age—youngest sonof the Rev. J. D. Peterson, late of the saine place, de- 
ceas 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 34 a 111. 
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NOTICE. 
The subscribers to the Albion are notified that Mr. Tuomas Peeve and 
Mr. Joun Denwes, are the only authorized T'ravelling Agents for this jour- 
nal at present, Mr. 8. T. Stanton’s engagement having expired. 








We notice in the Daily Buffalo Courier of June 1, that we are accused 
of “ defaming the brave soldier and enlightened statesman, whose heart 
never knew an impulse that was not for his country.” Fortunately for us, 
however, the accusation carried its refutation with it; for the Courier 
quotes at length our defamatory paragraph, wherein we simply expressed 
our regret at the nomination of General Cass on the grounds of his well- 
known hostility to Great Britain. Helped out in the columns of the 
Courier by the aid of capitals and italics, this constituted the head and 
front of our offence. The Baltimore Democratic Convention nominate as 
their candidate for the Presidential chair an avowed enemy of our coun- 
try. We record and regret the fact, and are thereupon charged with de- 
famation. But the Courier blows hot and cold in this matter, and with 
the same breath. It indirectly commends General Cass’s diplomacy in 
France, bringing General Jackson’s testimony of approval to eke out its 
own, and then twits us with malite in making allusion to the fact. If the 
General's anti-British prejudices be really a feather in his cap, why should 
we be blamed for calling our readers’ attention to them? Unless, indeed, 
the Courier adopts the old-fashioned axiom that “the greater the truth 
the greater the libel,’ we do not think the charge can fairly be brought 
home to us. 

Echoed back all the way from Buffalo to Albany, and thence re-echoed 
to Boston, we find ourselves similarly reproached in the Argus of the for- 
mer city, and the T'imes of the latter, on the 6th and 7th inst. , respectively, 
How tue Britisu receive THE NOMINATION OF GENERAL Cass, says Buf- 





| falo. How tue Britisu tikes THE Ticker, quoth Albany. Tue Democra- | 


tic NOMINATIONS NoT ACCEPTABLE TO THE Britis, chimes in the Cass or- 


sult of the inquiry should be known. Even your lordship’s opponents | 





peace between them, we cannot see with indifference the possible advent 
to political power of one whose views on this point differ so essentially from 
our own. We know that war between two great nations is always the 
gainof the few and the loss of the many; General Cass, a soldier by 
profession and perhaps by taste, seems to think it may be lightly under- 
taken on every national difference of opinion. We earnestly desire peace ; 
we think General Cass would have small hesitation in plunging the two 
countries into war. Hence, and hence only our antipathy to General Cass. 

Cautiously abstaining from all intermeddling in the politics of this coun- 
try, we have said not a word as to any preference we may feel between 
the two great parties who are on the eve of conflict. For what we have 
said touching our own country, we need ask no pardon from any “ true 
American.” Those who pique themsglves on patriotism, should allow 
others to have some small grains of it, nor express surprise that a British 
organ in a foreign country should take a British tone in dealing with 
events of the day. 

We take this opportunity of stating that, apart from his Anglophobia, 
we have no political or other antipathy against General Cass. Far from it. 
Whilst he was minister to the Court of France in 1839, we were under 
personal obligations to him in Paris for very courteous civilities. We 
have had opportunities of knowing his great excellence in the social re- 
lations of life; and we appreciate and admire the great abilities he has 
displayed in the public service. Nevertheless, for the reasons given above, 
we cannot wish him success in his present campaign ; and we repeat with- 
out hesitation what we said before, “ that should he be elected President 
by the great party who have declared him their champion, we must trust 
that the good sense and good feeling of the country will check, if it cannot 
extinguish, his unreciprocated animosity.” 





In the early edition of our last week’s paper we announced the arrival 
of the Niagara, Cunard steamer of the 20th ult. ; together with the fact 
that she had brought us no news of special importance. In our later edi- 
tion, though we gave a few items of intelligence by her, we confirmed 
this report; and in truth, for many weeks past, we have not had an arri- 
val from Europe so devoid of stirring interest. There is no lack of sub- 
jects of importance before the Legislature and the public at home; but 
we have latterly been so accustomed to a budget of revolutions, plots and 
counterplots, battles aad insurrections, that‘a bulletin not seasoned with 
any of these seems tame enough. Weare in hourly expectation of the ar- 
rival of the Acadia at this port from Liverpool and Halifax, her day of 
sailing being this day fortnight, the 27th ult. She, however, can bring us 
nothing more than speculations as to the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
the discussion on that subject standing over till the 29th, and as tothe great 
mercantile meeting on the free labour system in our West India Colonies, 
which was to be held on the day of her sailing. We may, however, ex- 
pect the result of Mr. Mitchell's trial for high treason in Dublin, which is 
of itself of vast importance, bringing immediately to issue the value of 
Lord John Russell’s late bill for the Security of the Crown and Govern- 
ment. Bungling mismanagement of State prosecutions in Ireland has been 
so common on the part of Irish Attorneys-General, that having already 
broken down in the minor eases of Mr. Meagher and Mr. Smith O’Brien 
through the non-accordance of the Jury, the Government will doubtless 
be uneasy until this trial of Mr. Mitchell’s be over. We can only say that 
if honest men cannot be found in Dublin who “ will a true verdict give ac- 
cording to the evidence,” why then matters are ripening more and more 
towards repeal. It having been affirmed that Mr. Mitchell had been treat- 
ed with unnecessary severity, he has denied it, and spoken wellof his treat- 
ment in gaol in a letter to the editor of the Freeman's Journal. It appears 
also that the Chief Justice has a discretionary power to admit, or not, Mr. 
Mitchell to bail. | When the application was made to him, the Chief Jus- 
tice required that Mr. Mitchell should pledge himself to write no more 
treasonable articles whilst on bail, but Mr. Mitchell’s cou: sel not acceding 
to this stipulation, the application was refused. 

We are glad to find some symptoms of amendment in the trade of the 
manufacturing districts, and that the English funds have advanced. The 
price for the 3 per cent. consols on Friday the 19th May at half past 11 
was 84 to 844. Weshould have mentioned that the requisition to the 
Mercantile meeting alluded to above contains the names of ten Members 
of Parliament, two or three of whom are of the ultra liberal school, and that 
it is signed by 129 of the most influential commercial men in London. 
Whether there be here any inkling of a possible return to the protective . 
system for the benefit of our prostrated Colonies, we do not know; but 
we arepersonally acquainted with a dozen or twenty of these gentlemen, 
and can answer for it that they are earnest, honest, practical, common 
sense men, who are neither to be humbugged by Mr. Ricardo’s theoretical 
special pleading on the subject of Free Trade, nor cajoled by soft words 
from Lord John Russell or Mr. Labouchere. Things have come to such 
a pass in our Colonies, that we think these men, if compelled, will not 
shrink from the unpleasant duty of embarrassing her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which is often so p»thétically deprecated by the powers that be. 
The Earl of Besborough is gazetted as Master of the Buck Hounds in 
place of Lord Granville, and Mr. H. Waddington is appointed Under Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department. 


In looking through the journals brought by the last Steamer, we find 
again but few facts of importance; though many and varied have been the 
reports of the dramatic incidents that occurred in the National Assembly 
on Monday, the 15th ult. The result, we think, is a growing conviction 
that France must have a strong government. Indeed, the Executive 
have already incurred some censure, and much odium, by the disposition 
they have shown to temporize with the late rioters. The dungeons of Vin 
cennes are filled with political prisoners, but Blanqui, the heart and soul 
of the movement, is still at large. Ledru-Rollin is thought to have played 
fast and loose between the Clubbists and the Government; but he is still 
a member of the Executive Committee. Louis Blanc has ceased to be a 
member of the National Assembly, owing to proof adduced of some ir- 
regularity in his election. He sat for the island of Corsica ; the mention 
of which reminds us that the Assembly has waived the proscription, yet 
existing by law against the family of Napoleon, in favour of two of its 
members, also elected for that island ; whilst they have enacted a new 
law of proscription against Louis Philippe and his family. That well- 
known preacher, the Abbé Lacordaire, has resigned his seat, assigning 
as a reason, that he finds the exercise of his functions as Deputy incom- 
patible with proper attention to his priestly duties. Nevertheless, report 
says that the Abbé finds time to edit the Ere Nouvelle, one of the thousand 
and one new journals called into existence by the Revolution of February 
and by the reduction of imposts on newspapers. : 

The Republican Guard lately organized for the home service of the 
Government has been broken up, but is to be remodelled; it was too 
| much leavened with the leaven of Jacobinism. Armed meetings are for- 
bidden ; and there is even a talk of putting down the Clubs entirely. So 
far it seems that the National Guard and the bourgeoisie have twice saved 
the Government, and that the Government has done but little for itself. 





[t trims and vacillates between the labouring classes who gave it being, 
and the wealth: and intelligence of the country which can alone uphold it 
in place. At peace with all Europe, it nourishes a gigantic standing army. 


gan of Boston. Gentlemen, we confess we do not like it. Firmly convin- With a burden of taxation almost too heavy to be borne, 1t spends money 
ced that the general interests of civilization and hamanity, as well as the | in pageants and fétes, that may please an idle populace for the moment, 
particular interests of both our countries, are bound up in a long-enduring- but which must be paid for when the day of reckoning comes. Its great 
















merit seems to us of a negative character ; it has filled a place that might 
have been worse occupied ; it has been a sort of stop-gap between anarchy 
and that strong Government which France requires, and for which she 
is even now clamouring. 

From the provinces the accounts are meagre, but not satisfactory. At 
Rouen disturbances have again occurred, quelled, however, by the Na- 
tional Guard. In the National Assembly a member ascended the Tribune 
and laid on the table a petition from the inhabitants of Limoges, direct- 
ing their attention to the anarchical situation of the central department of 
France, of which Limoges was the most active focus; and yet if we re- 
member rightly it was in this very city that former disturbances were said 
to have been quelled by the direct bribe of three hundred thousand 
francs paid by the Government to the insurgent workmen. At Aviguon, 
it is said that there has been fighting, and that barricades have been 
erected. 

Upon the whole, we could wish the accounts from France were more 
satisfactory. She has just gone through one crisis—but is it the last? If 
we do not echo the cries we hear around us of triumph and satisfaction 
at the present position of affairs in that country, it is assuredly not from 
any want of good will to the French Nation. We ourselves, and we be- 
lieve our countrymen at home, have not, with reference to the French, 
that jealousy and dislike with which we are often charged. But valu- 
ing above all things order, security, and stability, we would fain have 
some hope that these may be established amongst our neighbours, with 
whom our own interests must be always in some degree bound up. So 
that France be prosperous and at peace, we are quite willing to cry Vive 
da République! 

We could make copious extracts from the European journals, giving 
accounts of the state of affairs in every part of Europe. But though 
troubles continue, and war goes on both on the shores of the Baltic and in 
the plains of Lombardy, yet we find nothing absolutely new, that we 
think would be of interest to our readers. 


Peace with Mexico.—Sincerely do we congratulate the American 
Public on the arrival of certain intelligence that the Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the United States and Mexico has at length been ratified by the 
Mexican Congress at Queretaro. Rumours to this effect have been in 
circulation for some days past; but it was only yesterday that authentic 
information reached this city, giving 23 to 5 as the final vote in the Mexi- 
can Senate, 51 to 35 having been previously known as the vote of their 
Lower House. So completely had the public made up their minds that 
this was to be the case, that the announcement has made little or no sen- 
sation. The army is to come home immediately, but will probably not come 
down nearer the coast than Jalapa until the vessels are ready at Vera 
Cruz to receive it on board. Every exertion will, of course, be used to 
avoid unnecessary exposure to the malaria of Vera Cruz. 

The settlement of peace will open up many questions of importance 
relative to the defence of a very difficult frontier line, and the occupation 
and government of the ceded territories. These will be discussed in 
time; but we cannot allude to the close of the Mexican war without 
offering our humble tribute of applause tothe gallantry, the military 
skill, and the humanity displayed in its conduct by the American forces 
engaged. A succession of brilliant actions and masterly movements have 
béen crowned with unvarying success; and we again congratulate the 
public that a peace at last is “ conquered.” 








Generat Tavior.—it is not a little singular that on the same day we 
should receive here in New York the positive announcement of the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace, and also news of the nomination of General 
Taylor asthe Whig nominee for the Presidency—General Taylor who 
struck the first, and several of the hardest blows with which the war 
was carried on. So it is, however. Yesterday, the Whig Convention in 
Philadelphia, which met on Wednesday, aud had a somewhat stormy sit- 
ting, brought their duties to a close by selecting General Zachary Taylor, 
as the Whig Champion for the ensuing election. The Hon. Millard Fill- 
more, of New York, is also nominated for Vice President. The friends of 
Mr. Clay and General Scott, made great efforts on their behalf, Mr. Clay 
having on the first ballot polled 97 votes to General Taylor’s 111. This 
was on Thursday evening. But yesterday morning on the second ballot 
when Taylor received 171 votes, Mr. Clay’s had dwindled down to 32, 
and General Scott's risen to 63. These little details cease now to have 
any interest; and the rival tickets, Cass and Butler, versus Taylor and 
Fillmore, will go through the length and breadth of the land and throw 
it into all the hubbub of political excitement. For five months we slull 
have processions, speeches, and fireworks, with little thought or talk be- 
stowed on anything else. 


The proceedings before the Military Court at Frederick, Maryland, re- 
lative to the disputes between General Scott and General Pillow, which 
were resumed sooner than anticipated, ,drag their slow length along. 
They are reported by the press, but draw” forth no comment, and will 
sink into utter insignificance now that the war is ended, and that Genl. 
Scott retires into private life. We believe, in fact, that Genl. Piilow’s 
commission is voided by the termination of the war, and that the Court 
having no further authority over him, the enquiry is virtually quashed. 
There remains only in connection with late events in Mexico a lively 
account to be settled between the Government and Mr. Nt P. Trist their 
some time commissioner. Mr. Trist was here a few days since, having 
come up the Mississippi and through the Lakes onhis way from New Or- 
leans to Washington. 

‘The seas have not, so far, been propitious this year to new steamers. The 
Niagara, the last new vesse! of the Cunard line, experienced heavy 
westerly winds during the passage ; and on the 26th ult. she shipped a 
heavy sea, which stove in her bulwarks, and swept four men overboard, 
two of whom were drowned. The vessel is said to have behaved re- 
markably well in bad weather, and afforded every satisfaction to her 
Captain and officers. The new American Steamer, United States, appears 
also to have succeeded admirably well on her first voyage. She sails to- 
day for Havre. 

As there has been much remark made on the comparative speed of 
these two vessels in their recent voyage from Europe, we insert from an 
a gl source the following particulars, 

—_ a Lalit Riri sailed from Liverpool at 11 o'clock, a. m., on the 

ide May” and arrived at the city of New-York at 7 o’cleck a. m. on the 
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From the time made by the former should be taken an allowance for 
increased length of her voyage in coming to this port instead of Boston 
variously estimated by Nautical men at from 18 to 24 hours: whilst a 
allowance should be made to the Niagara for loss of time in putting into 
and détention at Halifux. They both made fine runs undoubtedly bait 
‘with vessels sailing at an interval of three days no exact comparison etn 
be made, the weather often proving altogether different in the two cases, 














The City Council of New York, with a praiseworthy liberality of feeling, 
accords its hospitality to all distinguished men who come amongst us, 
without distinction of party. The week before last we noted the recep- 
tion of General Scott on his return from Mexico; and we have now to 
mention that General Cass, as a very prominent candidate for the Presi- 
dency, was publicly received on Thursday last on his arrival from Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. Hgglanded at Castle Garden from a steamer 
sent expressly to meet him at Jersey City, and having passed through 
some of oar leading thoroughfares in an open barouche drawn by four 
white horses, he was finally escorted to the Astor House, where he has 
taken lodgings. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrreat, 6th June, 1848. 


The weather here continues to be of the character described in my last 
epistle ; and barring that for singleday last week the Snow-King—as 

om Moore sayeth—with the evident intention of slightly hinting that 
his throne is safe, whatever that of earthly kings may be—with the ex- 
ception, I say, of a day or so, when the aforesaid Hyperborean poten- 
tate favoured us with a sample of a very cold Easterly wind, the finest 
weather has prevailed. The farmers complain a little of drought; but 
no injury has so far been done to the crops, and appearances indicate that 
we shall have rain before long. 

Political matters are rather stagnant, as they always are at this season, 
when most people find it necessary to mind their own affairs rather more 
than those of the public. Indeed the most fidgetty Quidnune is generally 
obliged to attend to something or other r the long winter vacation, 
when business in Canada there is none. All, too, are still on the tip-toe 
of expectation for news from Europe ; and so much is our attention taken 
up with this that Mr. L. J. Papineau himself scarcely finds a score of 
readers for his now weekly manifestoes. His last, by the bye, contains a 
bitter tirade against Dr. Wilfred Nelson, who, as I mentioned before, at- 
tacked him in consequence of the course he has lately pursued in refer- 
ence to the present Government, of which the Doctor 1s a zealous support- 
er. The Conservatives, who had the majority in the last Assembly are, for 
the time, hors du combat, scarcely numbering one-third of the present 
House; and, more disastrous still for them, they have not a single leader 
fit to command a Corporal’s Guard, since they mntinied against Mr. (now 
Judge) Draper, the first intellect in the country, though his detractors 
say that he wants nerve. Of the Upper Canada Liberals Mr. Attorney 
Genera! Baldwin is the chief. 

The French Canadians must be classed as the supporters of the pres- 
ent Provincial Premier, Mr, Lafontaine, on the one hand, and those who 
are or may become the followers of Mr. Papineau on the other. The first 
of these have adopted Responsible Government, a portion of them to 
give it a trial and see how it will work, though regarding it with some 
suspicion; while another section of the Lafontainites join Mr. Baldwin in 
considering this same Responsible Government as the best and wisest 
means hitherto discovered for the practical working of Representative 
Institutions. ‘Under this system” they say that “ Canada can have the 
best government in the world, free alike from the social evils of the Aris- 
tocratic Government of England and the turbulence of the unbridled De- 
mocracy of the United States. We have,” they add, “the Elective Fran- 
chise on a scale which virtually amounts to universal sutlrage; we can, 
at any moment, change our rulers by a vote of the popular branch of the 
Legislature ; we make our own laws, we tax ourselves; and every ne- 
cessary reform and improvementare within our reach or power, if we 
choose to have them. We desire no change.” 

For myself, I fully subscribe to this doctrine; for I sincerely believe 
that Canada has now the germs of the very best constitution in exis- 
tence. What we want, perhaps, is a statesman or two to give us a start. 
Mr. Papineau, again, looks upon Responsible Government, every where, 
as an absurdity, and on the specimen we have here of it—as also a fraud. 
He professes himself a Republican, and divides his admiration, after the 
fashion of Captain Macheath, between the United States and France; 
styling the first the classic land of liberty, and the other “ the Iustructress 
of Nations.” His great war-cries are French Canadian Nationality and a 
Repeal of the Union between Upper and Lower Canada. As I stated in 
my former letter, Mr. Papineau is, as yet, without any apparent support 
from any party, or body, or individual of standing in the country. He ad- 
dresses the public through a lately established newspaper called “ L’ Ave- 
nir,”’ which is conducted by a Committee of young French-Canadian 
Lawyers, the funds, it is said, but | kuow not with what truth, having 
been provided by Mr. Papineau himself and his relatives. 

It were uujust to deny to Mr. Papineau the possession of considerable 
talents of a certain description; and, assuredly, his recent onslaught ou 
Dr. Nelson is u very pretty piece of vituperation. But, then, there is ao 
doubt that ord Durham described him well, when he alluded to him as 
aman of “mere declamatory powers.” There is nothing tangible or prac- 
tical about him; he apes the Philosopher and Statesman, but his ideas are 
crude and undigested ; and when you have waded through one of his long 
written harangues, you ask yoursel{—what is this all about—what is his 
object—how is he to attain it? Besides Nationality and Repeal, Mr. 
Papineau advocates a third measure which is likely to Goer more trouble 





and danger on the Lafontaine-Baldwin Cabinet than either of the others. | 


When the Union of the Canadas was eflected, the Imperial act provided | 


that each section of the Provinces should return an equal number of re- 
presentatives to the popular branch of the Legislature, notwithstanding 
that Lower Canada possessed a larger population than the upper prevince. 
Mr. Papineau demands that a new apportionment of the Representation, 
based on population, shall be fovtaertt made, by which he contends that 
Lower Canada will be entitled to some sixteen members more than it now 
returns. 

The assertion, to its entire extent at least, admits of a doubt, and, at all 
events, the preponderance of population in favour of Lower Canada wil, 
in a short time, cease to exist, as nine-tenths of the emigrants who yearly 
seitie an the Province go to Upper Canada. However, on this, which 
Mr. Papineau regards as a preliminary step to the Repeal of the Union, 
the feeling of the Lower Canada French will be with him; and I suspect 
that the French members of the Cabinet will not dare to oppose it, even 
should they be desirous of so doing. There is already a split between 
the French and English papers that support the Government, on this ques- 
tion; the French papers being for, and the Euglish of Upper Canada op- 
posed to it. Mr. Hincks’s late paper the Pilot, which is the organ par ex- 
cellence of the Ministry in Montreal, insists that an equal representation of 
Upper and Lower Canada in the United Legislature was an engagement 
precedent to the Union, without which the contract never would have 
been entered into by the former, and that theretore, &c., &c. But this 
argument is defective in half a dozen points of view:—The truth is, that 
the question is one of expediency rather than of abstract reasoning; and 
in insisting on what can, at mest, be but a temporary change in the state 
of the representation, Lower Canada must take the matter with its pre- 
sent and future consequences. These will possibly be: Ist, a dissolution 
of the Union; 2ndly, the severance of the English from the French por- 
tion of Lower Canada,—the English parts being Gaspé, the Eastern Town- 
ships, the Ottawa District, and several counties in which the Anglo. 
Saxon race is numerous, and will, at no very distant date, be in the ma- 
jority. Rely upon it that this affair is going to breed mischief—a fact that 
will not at all induce Mr. Papineau to spare the Ministry one of the many 
horns which the dilemma presents to them. The members from Upper 
Canada dare not vote for it, and those from Lower Canada dare not vote 
against it. 

Since writing the above I find that a mass-meeting was to be held this 
day in the county of St. Maurice, which Mr. Papineau was to attend. The 
fate of his agitation, at least for the time being, hangs on the manner in 
which he is received by his constituency at this assembly. 

The trade of the country remains in the same depressed condition. In- 
deed, with the exception of dry goods forthe supply of the country stores, 
of which the market was bare iy the spring. imports are all but unsale- 
able ; whilst the export trade is also in a very languid state. 

The late news from England, informing us of the intended repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, and the opening of the St. Lawrence to the ships of all 
uations, has given general satisfaction here. This, it is hoped, will give 
new life to our carrying trade, and make our great river and magnificent 
canals the chief outlet for the trade of the West, which must, sooner or 
later, run through its natural channel. Muchas has been done, however, 
there is a great deal still to do, before this desideratum is effected. It is 
true that vessels pass down our canals carrying twice the quantity of 
freight that those by the Hudson can carry ; it is true that the cargoes taken 
on board at the upper Lakes even reach Montreal and Quebec without 
transhipment ; but all this avails ua nothing until the monopolies of the 
great steamboat and ship owners are destroyed root and branch, and 
freight both to Europe and to and from the upper Province taken at reason- 
able rates. They are, indeed, coming down by degrees, but nothing to 
what they must come. 





Passengers arrive but slowly yet, in comparison with past years, and 
there is not much sickness. P P. 
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Pare Toeatre.—Mr. Simrson.—On Monday evening the Park closed 
its brief summer season with a Ticket Night, and Mr. Simpson terminated 
his long career of managerical labours without even a movement being 
made, either by his friends, the public, or the press, to procure for him the 
very ordinary compliment, on such occasions, of a Farewell Benefit. 

The only official notice we have of the fact, is the following card from 
the ex-Manager, which, while it embodies a history in a line, is also char. 
acteristic of the man :— 


“Park THEATRE.—A Carp.—Mr. Simpson, on quitting the management of the 
Park Theatre, which he has held for 38 years, as stage and acting manager, begs 
leave mepeeny to return his sincere thanks to his friends and the public in gene. 
ral, for their kind patronage during that long period.” 


And in this quiet way the manager of the time-honoured old Park, him- 
self the last relic of its bye-gone glories, a servant of the New York public 
for now nearly half a century, retires from the scene prostrated in fortune, 
worn out by declining years and anxiety, without a solitary hand being 
raised by the public for whose gratification he has so long catered, to cheer 
the closing portion of his career. 

We trust that such neglect to an old and long-tried servant will yet be 
atoned for. We are no advocates of Mr. Simpson’s course of management 
for some years past, but we believe that his errors were more the result 
of circumstances than design; and yet, with all his omissions, where has 
there been a Theatre in which the Drama has been more efficiently sus- 
tained in the United States than at the Park? Where have the improved 
decorations, scenic effects, and other modern accessories been more cor- 
rectly or beautifully rendered than occasionally under his management ? 
Where is there a manager who, for thirty-eight years, has sustained his 
position as a citizen, and his character in the social relations of life more 
unblemished than Edmund Simpson? , Where he has failed in his rela- 
tions as a manager, he has done so from stern necessity, from circum- 
stances beyond his control, ov from a certain unyielding temper which is 
with him a mere constitutional infirmity. It is charged upon Mr. Simp- 
son that he has long been behind the age; in a modified form, perhaps, 
the charge is correct—and yet, under his management, theatricals in this 
country have assumed a character that has tended very materially to 
develope and improve the tone and tastes of Society. 

Under his joint management with Mr. Price, musical compositions of a 
high and refined cast were first introduced to the public of New York. 
Artists of eminence from Europe have been induced to cross the Atlantic, 
and have served as models whereby the present improved musical taste of 
the country has been formed and fostered. What an array of the first 
musical talent has been introduced to the citizens of this country, under 
Mr. Simpson’s management. Messrs. Incledou, Phillips, Horn, Pearman, 
Sinclair, Wood, Manvers, Giubelei, all first in their respective lines. 
Mistresses Holman, Austin, Hughes, Feron, Wood, Miss Inverarity, Miss 
Delcy, and Madame Bishop—all made their first appearance at the Park. 
Even the Italian Opera, that voluptuous luxury, that has overpowered the 
legitimate drama in the estimation of the élite, owes its first establishment 
in this city to the management of Mr. Simpson. The Garcia troupe was 
brought out at the Park, and Malibran acquired there the first stamp of 
that reputation, which in our day has not been paralleled by any of her 
successors. 

In the drama he has given us most of the leading actors and actresses 
of the London stage for the last forty years. 

Cooke, Holman, Kean, Chas. Kemble, Macready, Charles Kean, Ander- 
son, the elder Vandenhofl, Hamblin, Maywood, Dowton, Wilkinson, Jack 
Reeve, Buckstone, Keeley, Power, Collins, young Burke, Miss Kelly, 
Fanny Kemble, Miss Phillips, Ellen Tree, Clara Fisher, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Sloman, Elssler, Augusta, the Taglionis, and the Vien- 
noise Children, with many others of minor consequence, all came out first 
at the Park; while in native talent, Forrest, Miss Cushman, Mrs Mason, 
and Mrs. Mowatt, have either received their stamp or were first introduc- 
ed to the public under his management. 

The Park might well assume the character of being the Theatre of 
graced its 
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boards, aud Mr. Simpgon, in his retirement, may at least console himself 


America, when it could point to the galaxy of talent that hag 


that his successor cannot, in the present state of the stage, produce any- 
thing like an equal amount of talent. 

These are a few of the claims we consider Mr. Simpsou can fairly urge 
in his retirement from the managerical throne, and which we consider 
fuirly entile him to some testimonial expressive of public approbation 
and acknowledgment. And we trust that we shall not be considered 
Quixotic in bringing these claims before our readers, in preference to of 
fering up the usual stereotyped incense to the “ rising sun” in the person 
of Mr. Hamblin, who, however, we believe will prove an energetic 
and capable successor to Mr. Simpson. 

Broapway.—There has been little of novelty at the Broadway this 
week worthy uf notice. Old Heads and Young Hearts was reproduced 
for three nights with its accustomed success, and Morton's comedy of 
Town and Country, with a strong cast, was revived on ‘Thursday eve- 
ning. On Tuesday Messrs Mann and Marshall very generously appropria- 
ted the receipts of the house for the benefit of Messrs. Kipp & Brown, 
and the handsome sum of $3000 was realized on the occasion. 'o-night 
the same liberal managers give the entire proceeds of the house to the 
widow and family of poor Pray who was killed in his attempt to extin- 
guish the fire which occurred at this establishment a few weeks since. 
The whole of the performers and assistants of the Broadway contribute 
their gratuitous services on the occasion. We trust that the public will be 
induced to co-operate liberally in this benevolent undertaking. 

The Summer Theatres have opened under the most favourable indica- 
tions of success. Niblo at the Astor Opera House. He has obtained a 
strong vaudeville company comprising Chippendale, John Sefton, and 
Walcott, Mrs. Maeder, Miss Roberts, and Mrs. Henry. The Viennoise 
children are now the great cardsof attraction, and they are to be succeed- 
ed by other novelties of the same character. Castle Garden under the 
management of Holland is also open, with a very talented stock company. 
Holland, Nickinson, G. H. Andrew, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Frary , Miss Phillips 
and Miss Nickinson, are the prominent members, and Augusta and her 
ballet troupe are broughtin as auxiliary aids. Madame Augusta tooka 
benefit on Thursday evening, but the very unpropitions weather kept 
away a lacge number of her admirers. With these establishments 
at the antipodes of the city, there is amusement enough in store for those, 
who may be compelled to remain in town during the Summer months. 


Coxcert.—We have 2 pleasant duty to perform in calling the attention 
of our readers to a Concert advertised on our eleventh column. — It is to 
be given on Monday night at the Tabernacle, by Signor Bottesini and his 
associates, who have recently arrived here from Havana. We remember 
how the Signor’s admirable performance on the double-bass charmed the 
musical world of New York ou his former appearance here ; and the ad- 
ditional attraction of Signora Pico will assuredly have its weight. 





Tue Amertcan Dramatic Funp Association.—We are happy to learn 
that David C. Colden, Esq., has consented to take the office of President 
of the American Dramatic Fund Association. Mr. Colden is eminently 
qualified from his position and inflence in society, to render invaluable 
assistance to this infant Institution. He has been long identified in the 
community, a8 a man of taste, a lover ot the arts, and a warm friend of 
the Drama. He is precisely the man calculated to preside over the Ase 
sociation at this, period. 
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1848. 
Notices of New Works. 


Democratic Revixw. June, 1848.—This number is before us. It 
contains an excellent mezzotinted portrait of Major-General Gaines, with 
a memoir of his life and services. There is also a great variety of inter- 
esting literary matter, including an act of Emilia Galotti, one of Lessing’s 
plays, translated from the German. We must not omit to acknowledge 
a very courteous welcome of our humble eelves into the editorial ranks, 
from which we are glad to see that the Democratic does not hold all the 
subjects of a Monarchy quite so cheap as it is accustomed to hold monar- 
chical principles. 

Saiv-Controt. A Novel, by the Author of “ Discipline.” Boston. 1848. 
Wilkins, Carter § Co.—We have only to notice the extreme neatness of 
this edition, which, it appears, is the first number of a new series, to be 
put out by the publishers, under the title of the “ Home Library of Enter- 
taining Books.” The tale itself has long since become a standard work. 


Tus Hen-Pecxkev Huspanp. A Novel, by the Author of the “ History 
of a Flirt.” New York. 1848. H. Long & Brother. 


Tur Son or tue Witpernecss.—This is a dramatic poem in five acts, 
translated by Charles Edward Anthon from the German of the Baron 
Matnch Bellinghausen ; and we cannot but think the reading public much 
indebted to Mr. Anthon for bringing to their notice so powerful a drama, 
and one, we believe, hitherto unknown in our language. We do not won- 
der at its popularity in Germany, to which the translator alludes in his 
preface. The main interest of the piece cousists in the contrast between 
savage virtues and civilized refinements, a subject not quite so hacknied 
in the old world as it has been here by every possible juxtaposition of the 
White and the Red Man. The plot is simple enough. The father of the 
heroine is carried off from the neighbourhood of Massalia, a Grecian city, 
by a band of roving Ligurians. Parthenia, the heroine, unable to obtain 
from her fellow citizens, or from her wealthy suitor, assistance for his res- 
cue, or the sum requisite for his ransom, follows the tribe, and volunteers 
to be their slave in order to obtain the release of her father. They dis- 
miss the old man aud retain the maiden, of whom, as might be expected, 
Ingomar, the chief of the horde, becomes desperately enamoured. He is 
by degrees wrought up to the abandonment of his comrades and his sav- 
age lite—he escorts her to Massalia in al] honour—takes upon himself a 
servile bondage to her father—and adopts the Grecian manners and cos- 
tame—all this without his position with the fair Parthenia being very ex- 
actly defined. In the fifth act matters come toa crisis. The Ligurians 
re-appear in the neighbourhood, and Ingomar, accused of being in league 
with them, and indignantly scorning to exonerate himself, receives pe- 
remptory orders to leave the city. Hereupon the maidenly reserve and 
hesitation of Parthenia vanish; and she declares that as he left the wil- 
derness for her sake, she will return to it for his. This is, however, hap- 
pily prevented by the appearance of a delegation from the tribe, bearing 
green branches, in token of peace, and satisfied when they learn from 
Ingomar’s lips that he has not been detained against his will. Minor in- 
cidents we omit; and have enly further to say that the curtain falls on a 
deservedly happy couple. 

We have already remarked that the contrast between the Son of the 
Wilderness and the daughter of comparative civilization gives the main 
interest to the drama. We might add that this also constitutes ite almost 
exclusive merit. We find little or no originality in the subordinate char- 
acters; and did not Parthenia and Ingomar occupy by far the larger por- 
tion of the piece, we should scarcely have read itthrough. As it is, how- 
ever, we can cordially recommend it to our readers. They will find de- 
picted by a masterly hand the waving to and fro of the haughty will and 
stern resolution of the barbarian, until he is finally subjugated to the rosy 
God, and shows only by occasional outbursts his origin and his slumber- 
ing impulses. 

But we must say something of Mr. Anthon’s part of the performance, 
with which lies our immediate business. Of its merits as a translation 
we are unable to judge; but we feel assured that it is, as his preface says, 
‘ not an unfaithful version.” There is a colloquial simplicity in the style, 
imitated we doubt not from the original, and if not in accordance with 
the usual high-flown language of the stage, yet well adapted to the age and 
the characters represented. We could point out a few instances in whieh 
the beautiful rhythm of blank verse has been neglected; but, we much 
prefer bearing willing testimony that, as a whole, thisdramatic poem is a 
very creditable performance, and that Mr. Anthon has made an excellent 
selection from foreign literature, and presented it to his countrymen in a 
very acceptable form. We give a few quotations; and if the first be very 
short, itcontains nevertheless a very striking and beautiful metaphor. 
We wonder whether it be original, or whether the Baron found it, where 
we once met and were charmed with it ourselves, in J'’ernari, an old Ital- 
ian poet. He personified Occasion, and sang of her in half a dozen stri- 
king stanzas. 

Open thine eyes to plain reality, 
And grasp occasion by its scanty hair! 

During the pupilage of Ingomar in the house of Parthenia’s father oc- 
curs the following passage. 


INGOMAR. 
T’ll never learn it, never! Oh, what pains 
1 took to grave your lessons on my heart, 
Repeating them as I lay down to sleep, 
Feeding my thoughts with them at plough and anvil, 
In hopes the sooner to acquire your ways, 
Your ease, your elegance, your polished manners ! 
I'll never learn them ! 

PARTHENIA. 


Nay! ! 
You have done wonders! Fy ey Sine coma 
INGOMAR, 

Ah, my native w ! 
There, words are the pure ps. Koa of Po al 
And thought and language have an equal weight ; 
But all your actions are bound up in phrases ; 
“Good day,” “I thank you,” “may Tiaho the freedom !"’ 
You call that civil, polished, mannerly !— 
It is not in me, and I’ll never learn it ; 
Whatever moves me, be it love or hate, 
Pleasure or pain, it streams forth from my lips 
Works in my features, sparkles in my eye! . 
T cannothelp it! [amwhatI am! 
My nature cannot change ! 


When Ingomar is driven out from the city, and the home of his mis- 
tress. 


PARTHENIA. 
But whither will you go? 
INGOMAR. 
Ah, ask me not 
WhitherI go! There are two places only 
For me onearth! A heaven where you are, 
Where you are not, a desert; and ’t is thither 
My path now leads ; the Wilderness’s Son, 
Back to my mother I direct my steps; 
She gave me truth for my inheritance, 
And I inust guard it undefiled towards those 
Who are my brethren, though they be barbarians ; 


hes in the same scene, Parthenia, having restored to him his sword 
w uch had been in her custody, asks him to let her carry it a little way, 
a#it seemsshe had done when he escorted her home from the desert. 


PARTHENIA, 
; To the market! 
And yet a little farther !—to the gust 
And farther yet !—to the sea-side ; and o'er 
The sea, and over plain and over mountain, 
Towards east or west, where’er your path may lie, 





Where’er your wandering steps may chance to bear you, 
Until our journey done, at Death's black ford 
This heart shall boas no more, I'll bear your sword ! 


Again, having freely declared her love for him, she breaks out thus. 


What are we by your side? How they all gazed 

Upon you, the vain Greeks, ashamed and speechless, 
hen you, whe came to learn their arts and laws, 

Taught them the greatest and most sacred law 

That heaven itself has graven on our hearts! 

How great, how glorious did you stand before me, 

As you gave up, rather than not act aly, 

More than your life, your whole life's fondest hope ! 

Ah, how I blushed that I had thought to teach you, 

And what? Such things as I myself had learned 

With pain, despite the habit of long years, 

Mere lifeless forms, and words, and tinsel toys, 

When you'd received out of the gods’ own hand, 

The genuine gold we think not to demand, 

The soul’s strong impulse that constrains to truth ! 


We have forgotten to say that the Baron writes under the nom de plume, 
Friedrich Halm, and has published several plays, of which two besides 
this have been very successful. The ‘ Son of the Wilderness” is capi- 
tally printed, and is published for the Translator. 
readers and abler critics. 


We wish him many 


Arrtetoy’s Raut-Roap anp Steam-Boat Companion.—A complete, 
useful, and portable book, got up apparently with the most elaborate 
care, and adorned with a profasion of maps and wood cuts. These last, 
though small, are of unusual excellence, and far superior as works of art to 
many of much greater pretension. Now that the travelling season has 
commenced, we hope a rapid sale will remunerate the publishers for 
the capital and labour invested in this little work. As a pocket-com- 
panion we should think it invaluable, and without doubt time and money 
may both be saved by having it at hand to consult. 

Cxsar’s CoMMENTARIES ON THE GaLLic War.—This is a new edition 
put out by the Appletons of this city, and one that appears to be got up 
with great care. It is edited by the Rev. J. A. Spencer, A. M., and dedi- 
cated to the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, with copious notes, critical and 
explanatory, a lexicon, indexes, &c. Further than this we cannot go, for 
though tolerably familiar with modern Gaul, we have long ago ceased to 
cultivate the language in which Cesar described his conquest of the an- 
cient. In trath, we can now only remember that we have often made 
our entry into Gaul in the precise mode adopted by Cesar, if the school- 
boy translated correctly this passage— Cesar venit in Galliam summa dili- 
gentid—Cwsar came into Gaul on the top of the Diligence. 


Tue Exvper Brotuer. R. G. Berford & Co. 1848.—This is the first 
number of the ‘‘ New American Theatre,” edited by H. P. Grattan. 


W. C. Brrayt’s Funerat Oration on THE Late Tuomas Corze.— 
We have to acknowledge the receipt from Messrs. Appleton of a copy of 
this eloquent and touching eulogy of which we gave an abstract in the 
Albion of the 13th ultimo. It will bear reading again and again, being, 
us we then remarked, a most eloquent and graceful tribute from living to 
departed genius. 

pane ae Ses 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF ART. 


By the following extract from the London Art-Union Journal, it will be 
seen that even in that city, with its National Gallery full ef pictures by 
the Old Masters, and its print shops displaying more engravings from old 
than from modern originals, it is felt that enough is not yet done to fa- 
miliarize the public mind with those excellences that the artists of this 
day cannot reach. We wait with much interest the particulars of the 
movement alluded to, and should its plans appear practicable, and having 
a bond fide tendency to improve the public taste, we shall certainly give 
them to our readers in detail. 


It has often occasioned us much surprise, that among the numerous 
Societies which of late years have been called into existence, no one has 
hitherto appeared whose object bears the most distant connection with 
the y tlh for Art-instruction. We do not in this refer to schools for 
teaching the various branches of Art, but to such an institution as would 
have for its end the republication in a comparatively cheap form, of books, 
almost essential to the amateur and student, but accessible hitherto only 
to a few by reason of their costliness; and of engravings from the desigus 
of the old masters, of like importance and equally out of reach. The 
Percy, the Camden and Hakluyt Societies, the Ecc esiastical History So- 
ciety, the Society for the Reproduction of the Writings of the Old Musi- 
cians, the Archwological Societies, and many others, have each conferred 
great benefit in their respective departments by their researches among 
the literature of past ages; whereby a large amount of knowledge has 
been brought to light from the depths in whichit lay hidden; while, with 
the single exception of the Dilettanti Society, whose labours have been 
almost exclusively employed to illustrate the remains of ancient Greece, 
no attempt has as yet cae made to disinter and revivify the multifarious 
productions in the world of Art, almost unknown and rapidly decaying ; 
such, for instance, as works tending to a systematic study of the monu- 
ments of painting ; those also which treat of the various Ornamental Arts 

ractised so successfully in the middle ages, with the various histories 
from which might be gathered abundant stores of scientific knowledge. 

It is, therefore, with no inconsiderable pleasure we have perused the 
outline of a prospectus of a Society proposed to be established on the 
principles of those referred to above, the object of which is the Promo- 
tion of. a Knowledge of Art. This it is reasonably presumed may be ef- 
fected by the means we have already adveried to. Itis intended to pub- 
lish perks of two classes ; the first, literary, embracing every species of 
composition which may illustrate the principles or the history of Art, in 
any of its branches, whether translations from foreign or sieiligmente 
from voluminous writings on the subject; original essays contributed by 
members of the Society, or unedited memoirs or documents which may 
come into their possession. The second class will consist of engravings 
from important examples of architecture, sculpture, painting, or orna- 
mental esign ; in the selection of which, instruction, rather than proba- 
ble popularity, will have the prior claim. Among the publications, to 
which we should suppose the Society would be likely to give its early 
consideration, we mi ft mention an English translation of Vasari, that in- 
valuable text-book of Art, which we know chiefly at present only through 
the medium of a defective French translation; unedited MSS. existing 
in the Continental libraries; and engravings of the frescoes of Gictti, An- 
gelico da Fiesole, Filippo Lippi, &c. &c., and of the various matters con- 
uected with ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

It is proposed that the management of this Society shall be confided 
to a council of twelve members at the outset, but with power to vary 
their number: this council will select the works for publication. An an- 
nual subscription of one guinea constitutes membership, and entitles the 
contributor to a copy of each publication in both classes. 

From the names we have heard mentiened in connection with this So- 
ciety, we cannot doubt of its ultimate success, inasmuch as they are, to a 
great extent, a guarantee for its operations being carried on with vigour 
and judgment. The Council, which as yet is not entirely filled up, al- 
ready consists of several amateurs, and we think, if the ps Bases be legiti- 
mately developed, few institutions in this country will be more likely to 
advance the knowledge of the higher branches and of the Fine Arts. We 
give it our most cordial support, feeling assured that by placing before the 
rising generation of artists and amateurs in every department the best ex- 
amples of what has been done in former times, a School of Instruction 
Me be opened up which cannot fail to have a wide-spread and beneficial 
tunuence. 









—— 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN QUEEN VICTORIA | 
AND LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The following letters, having been unwarrantably stolen either from the 
Tuileries or trom Louis Philippe’s palace at Neuilly, have been given to 
Parisian curiosity through the pages of the Revue Retrospective. Transla- 
ted into English they have appeared in several of the London papers; 
and though we must regret this violation of the sanctity of private corres- 





pondence, we think it would be ultra-squeamish on our paris to withhold | 
: 





them now from our readers. Their simplicity and freshness contrast 
strangely with that pompous and laboured diction which is habitual with 
Royal documents emanating from the pens of prime ministers. To the 
public eye the life of a Court isa round of wearisome and frigid etiquette ; 
it is perhaps as well to get a little peep behind the curtain. Of the truth 
and good faith of one party to the correspondence we have not the least 
doubt. Louis Philippe’s visit to England in 1844 was politically an im- 
portant event; although his perseverance in a system of family aggran- 
dizement not only neutralised its effects, but was one of the fatal steps 
that led to his late dethronement. 


“TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
“Chateau d’Eu, Oct. 15, 1844. 

“ Madam and most kind and beloved Sister,—My first care, on reaching 
this chateau of Eu, « place full of so many recollections dear to my heart, 
is to inform your Majesty of my safe arrival. My passage from Dover to 
Calais lasted two hours and a half. The weather was fine, the wind ra 
ther strong, and the sea somewhat rough, but, as usual, I did not suffer in 
the least from sea-sickness. I cannot say as much of my poor Montpen- 
sier, who was sick the whole time, but on landing at Calais he recovered, 
and is now as well as ever. . 

‘We are very impatient to hear how the embarkation of your Majesty 
at Gosport and your disembarkation at the Isle of Wight were accom- 
plished, and if you or Prince Albert had not been incommoded by 
the bad weather. I have not ceased to be preoccupied with that 
fear. 

“The reception I met from the concourse of population which came to 
salute me at Calais, Boulogue, and all along the road, the echo of approba- 
tion they gave to the speeches addressed to’ me, and which arose from 
their satisfaction with {he reception I experienced from your Majesty and 
all classes of your subjects, and, finally, from their happiness at seeing 
the friendly relations between our two governments and our two countries 
consolidated, has caused me a pleasure which I take the liberty of ex- 
pressing to your Majesty, as I know you will share it. I am confident in 
saying that those sentiments are not only those of our maritime popula- 
tion, but that they extend all over the surface of France, notwithstanding 
the machinations of malevolence incessantly directed in a contrary sense. 
I met half-way the Queen and my sister, who had come to meet me; I 
found them in good health, and deeply affected for all your kindness for 
me and mine. I hope you will permit me to offer anew to Prince Albert 
the expression of my warm friendship, and of all the sentiments with 
which the time we have just spent together has filled me for him. I add 
from the bottom of my heart the same expressions tor your Majesty. It 
is easier fof me to appeal to yours, in order to appreciate the sentiments 
I bear to you, than to undertake to express them, and I accordingly con- 
fine myself to repeat to you that I am for life, Madame, of your Majesty 
the most affectionate good brother, “Louis Paitiers.” 


“TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE FRENCH, MONSIEUR MON FRERE, AT THE 
CHATEAS D’EU. 


“Sire and my dearest Brother,—Your Majesty wrote to me two ex- 
tremely kind letters from Dover, for which I thank you with all my heart. 
The expressions of kindness and friendship they contain for me as well as 
for my dear Albert, affect me sensibly. I need not repeat to you how 
much we are attached to you, and how anxious we are to see that cordial 
understanding, so fortunately existing between us personally, en 
ered more and more between our two countries. We parted with a 
lively regret trom your Majesty and Montpensier, and it would be a great 
fete for us were that visit—the recollection of which is so dear to us—to 
be renewed. I was delighted to hear that your journey from Gosport to 
Dover was so promptly etfected, and that your Majesty experienced no 
fatigue from that long drive, and I am now anxious to know how you 
made the passage. ; ae 

‘The weather being fine, on Tuesday morning we visited the Gomer, 
where Admiral Lassusse gave us an excellent breakfast prepared by M. 
Charles, and at which I had the pleasure of drinking the health of your 
Majesty, with many wishes for your welfare. 1 much admired the Gomer, 
and trust that you will approve our visit on board, even in your absence; 
but we conceived that it would please your navy, which must have sad- 
ly regretted not to have conveyed you back to France. At the same time, 
we confess we were very anxious to see one i Jane ships. 

“‘ Albert, Sire, himself at your feet, is, as well as myself sen- 
sible of the fri ip and confidence you have manifested for hun. gl re- 

uest your Majesty to offer my tenderest homage to the Queen an” Ma- 
} your sister, aud remember me to Montpensier. 

«Tam, for life, Sire and dear brother, of your Majesty the most affec- 

tionate sister and faithful friend, “Victoria.” 


“TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


«Chateau d’Eu, October 20, 1844. 

“Madam and most beloved kind sister,—I read last evening to the 
Queen and my sister, in the salon where we had the happiness to see your 
Majesty, a long article in the Standard, containing such interesting details 
for us of the visit you deigned to pay the Gomer with Prince Albert; and 
I was ones express to you my Satisfaction at it, when I received the 
letter you the kindness to write to me, on the 17th, trom Osborne 
House, in the Isle of Wight. I cannot describe to you the pleasure your 
letter afforded me. I communicated it immediately to the Queen, to my 
sister, and to Montpensier. They have asked me to be their interpreter 
with you, Madam, and I request for me the same favour on your part with 
Priace Albert. But, at the same time that I greatly enjoyed the account 
of that kind visit, I exceedingly regretted not to have been present, and 1 
almost reproached myself with my departure for Dover, which so many 
considerations induced me to undertake. I should have been extremely 
happy to have received your Majesty on board the Gomer, and to have 
had the happiness of being near you at that breakfast, when you were 
pleased again to pro my health, and even to speak of the good Charles. 
But I thank your Majesty warmly for having paid that visit. I know that 
all our seamen were enraptured with it, and that it was from their hearts 
that they raised the cry of ‘Vive la Reine!’ which resounded through 
our vessels, and which I was so happy to hear in this place; and I feel no 
doubt but that from our vessels this cry will be prolonged throughout 
France, and even to the Pyrenees. Our people are quite sensible of these 
symptoms of kindness towards them ; and it is assuredly, as your Majes- 
ty has so justly observed, a great means of facilitating the task of maintain- 
ing and cultivating that cordial understanding so nece for our na- 
tions, and so agreeable for me when it is with you I cultivate it. I know, 
to my real satisfaction, that the effect of all this is very great in France, 
and that, if I had to-day the happiness of conducting your Majesty to Pa- 
ris, you would be received with transport; and I trust that this sentiment 
will not be transitory. However this may be, I trust that I shall have 
the honour of paying my court to your Majesty, and the Queen and my 
sister equally flatter themselves that they will likewise have an — 
nity of profiting by the gracious intentions of your Majesty, of which they 
are extremely sensible. It is with all my heart that 1 renew to your Ma- 
jesty the expression of that warm, sincere, and tender friendship with 
which I am for life, Madam and very dear sister, the very affectionate 
good brother and truly faithful friend of your Majesty, 

“Louis Paripes.” 


“TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE FRENCH, MY BROTHER. 
“ Windsor Castle, Oct. 22, 1844. 
“Sire and very dear Brother,—I arrived here last evening, w 
everything reminded me of that good and dear visit of your Majesty, 
which was, unfortunately, so short. I thank you warmly for hwy two 
amiable letters, of the 15th and 20th instant. It was agreat relief to me 
to learn that your Majesty had not suffered from the p e, but I regret 
that poor Montpensier should not have escaped that horvible sea-sickness. 
I can easily faucy the happiness of the dear Queenand your sister on see- 
ing your Majesty happily at home, and I am as well as Albert charmed 
withthe eflect which your visit and reception has produced in France. 
1 unite with your Majesty in the desire that this feeling may prove dura- 
ble—and I hope it may be so. Welikewise experienced great satisfaction 
at learning through your. Majesty that our visit on board the Gomer has 
caused the French marine as much pleasure as it did us. I congratulate 
you on the happy return of your son, d’Aumale, and I take the liberty to 
request you will act as our interpreter, by offering him our good wishes 
on the occasion of his marriage. I trust that you will find all your dear 
children in good health when you shall return to St. Cloud, where they 
are expecting you impatiently, as Victoria [the Duchess de Nemours } 
writes tome. The hope which your Majesty leads me to entertain that 
the Queen and your sister will accompany you when you shall again visit 
Old England (where everybody will again be anxious to give you proofs 
of the respect they bear you) ‘renders us extremely happy. Perhaps, 
likewise, it will be permitted us once to offer our homage to you in Paris 
itself. I pray your Majesty to have the kindness to place us at the feet 
of the Queen and of your sister, and to receive the expressions of that 
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elevated esteem with which I am, sire and very good brother, your very 
affectionate sister and faithful friend, 


“ Victoria.” 
“ Albert is truly sensible of your kind recollection, and charges me to 
offer you his most affectionate homage.” 


“To HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Paris, Oct. 30, 1844. 

“ Madam, my good dear Sister and very worthy Friend,—It is from the 
Tuileries, where I have come merely for the day, that 1 offer your Majes- 
ty the expression of all my sensibility for the charming letters you have 
been so kind as to address me. In truth, I admire the manner in which 
you avail yourself of the idiom of our language, and the grace and correct- 
ness of style with which you express yourself. I know nothing more 
amiable than what you say relative to your visit to the Gomer, and if it 
were possible in the order of things, which it assuredly is not, that our 
marine could know that such a phrase dropped from the peu of a Queen 
of England, that would all be transported with joy. As to myself, who 
have equally been delighted, I cannot do better than refer toa reply 
which t am flattered to be able to consider as the work of a trio of faithful 
friends, and to repeat on this occasion. I thank you in the name of France. 
The Queen and my sister are truly sensible of the oxy! desire you 
have expressed to see them accompany me to Windsor, and t “ desire it 

s muchas I desire it myself. I trust that what has been so fortunately 
possible this year will become more easy in the years that Providence 
may still reserve to us. I should with difficulty renounce the hope of see- 
ing (ape a year your Majesty as well as the Prince, who is so dear to you, 

whose friendship has become so valuable to me. I thank you much 
for confirming me in the hope of having it in my power one day to do 
you the honours of the city of Paris, and in this respect I have the satis- 
action to beable totell you, that if some untoward event does not change 
the arrangements, in which some variations may be apprehended, | would 
answer for complete success. I would at present pledge myself for it 
without hesitation. The effect produced by the friendship of which you 
have given, last year and the present, such affecting and striking proots, 
the reception given by the British hater the sentiments of peace and 
amity with France so cordially manifested by your government and the 

ple at large, have rectified many prejudices existing among us, and 
fos roduced an immense effect. Thus, everywhere that I have sound- 
ed public opinion, more or less directly, 1 have found the most favourable 
disposition, and I entertain no doubt that if the moment were arrived 
when your Majesty believed that you might renew, at St. Cloud, your 
gracious visit, the city of Paris would receive you conformably to the 
wishes of my heart. Whilst making these trials, we forbade every offi- 
cial act and every demonstration on the part of public bodies or authori- 
ties, which might become the prey of the journals, which too often en- 
venom that with which they meddle, and that has succeeded. They have 
not alluded to thesubject. Nevertheless, when the Prefect sounded the Mu- 
nicipal Council, where opinions are rather mixed, one of the opposition said 
immediately :—“We will be gallant. We will give to her the best reception, 
and will vote unanimously the sum necessary to give a great entertain- 
ment at the Hotel de Ville.”” The National Guard is not less amiable, and 
wishes likewise to give a grand ball. They will show your Majesty 

60,000 men under arms, which might be too fatiguing for your Majesty ; but 
that may be limited, to meet your wishes, and I mention this merely to 
show you that we should not require to stimulate, and that the reception 
would be everywhere such as our hearts desire. I trust, madam, that 
with your ordinary kindness you will permit me to offer to Prince Albert 
the expression of the warm and sincere friendship which I have vowed 
to him, and to request of both of you ever to preserve that which I am so 
happy to have inspired. It is with these sentiments that I declare my- 
self for life, Madam, my dear and good sister, your very affectionate 
brother and very faithful friend, “Louis Paiipre.” 


“TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


St. Cloud, Dec. 4, 1844. 

“Madam and very dear Sister,—I was preparing to wrile to your Ma- 
esty to thank you for your very kind letter of the 19th November, when 
received the melancholy tidings of the death of the Princess Sophia 
Matilda, which caused us extreme pain. I would not wait the official 
notification to manifest how much [ am associated in heart and soul in all 
your Majesty’s troubles, and those of your family; and I put oa mourn- 
ing instantly. I wait with some impatience the handsome painting which 
I saw at Windsor, and which you give me reason to hope I shall svon re- 
ceive. {thank you likewise for your kindness to Winterhalter. The paint- 
ing he is executing for me will likewise be dear to me, and the longer 
time carries me from those precious recollections, the more value I attach 
to the completion of the paintings which shall retrace those of Bu and of 
Windsor. I comprehend perfectly how rash it would be to indulge too 
long in advance in plans and hopes that so many circumstances may frus- 
trate or render chimerical. I comprehend it, particularly with regard to 
your Majesty’s journey, as to the period whea we might have the happi- 
ness to receive you at St. Cloud, and to do you the honours of Paris on 
as grand or as small a scale as may suit youor Prince Albert. Above all 
things, I pray you to be assured that, whatever may be my desire that 
this journey should be accomplished, I never would consent to suf- 
fer you to undertake it ifI had not previously acquired an entire and ab- 
solute conviction that you would be received as 1 have been under your 
auspices in England. I entertain this conviction at present, but I know 
too well both the men and time in which I live ever to embark in a pro- 
mise for the future, and my advice always is never to engage one’s-self 
before that future being more near at hand which might enable us to 
judge what is permitted us to perform and what is forbidden. 

“The ettect of your journey to Eu and of mine to England has been 
immense, and has surpassed in France anything I could have expected. 
Your Majesty will pardon me if I say that it has excited towards you in 
France a personal affection, which all our people are desirous of showing 
you, whatever may be the sad and deplorable prejudices thata great 
number still entertain towards England. And without any doubt these 
reciprocal manifestations of feelings of kindness towards the respective 
Sovereigns are one of the most efficacious means of combating such pre- 
judices and of rendering them powerless in disturbing the good under- 
standing which is the guarantee of the prosperity of the two countries as 
much as of the peace of the world and the happiness of humanity. The 
reception that | have met with in England has been so much appreciated 
in France that silence has been imposed upon our scribblers, who tried 
to stop my journey by defying me todare to undertake it. The recep- 
tion which, in the present state of things and public feeling, your Majes- 
ty would receive trom the whole French people, and more especially 
from the great mass of the city of Paris, would produce an impulse that 
would coutinue to go on crescendo, and that would be, at the same time 
the surest antidote for uprooting the false ideas and prejudices which oc- 
casion so much bitterness between nations, and the most efficacious means 
for growing popularity among us to that entente cordiale which is every 
day more appreciated on account of its good results. ti 

“ But, whatever may be my desire for this journey (and it is not from 
your Majesty that I would conceal how great it is,) whatever may be my 
opinion respecting the good it would do, you may be assured that not a 
word leaves, or will leave my mouth, that can have the appearance of en- 
gaging, or that could compromise you, in this respect, in the slightest de- 
gree (in England,] and that, up to the moment of deciding for or against 
nothing shall be said or done here that could at all constrain your free will 
to do what may best please you. 

“Your Majesty will permit me to offer my most affectionate compli- 
ments to Prince Albert, and to tell him how happy I should be to see him 
again, and to refresh my recollections of Eu and Windsor. May I be 
bold enough to request you to remember me to the Duchess of Kent, and 
to give my compliments tothe Dake and Duchess of Coburg, with the 
, er anae of our kindly acknowledgement of their kindness b> my daugh- 

le i Malesty well knows that itis with the liveliest 2nd sincerest 
oe a ¥ 0 am, as long as I live, Madame, ma tres chére seur, your 
Jesty s very atlectionate, excellent brother and faithful friend, 


“ Lours Puitirre.” 


—_—->>_—_ -. 


STATE OF PARIS ON THE 16TH OF MAY. 
Though not the latest aceo 
esting and graphic sketch. 


“The effect of the uuportant events of yesterday has been most favour 
able upon the linmense majority of the inhabit t f Pari Tl ° . 
in a perfect state of jubilee ; the streets ar ae cS Fate ra city is 
- ee Naeeek streets are crowded this morning ; there 
is upon almost every face an expression of joy, or rather of relief trom 
fear, which is quite remarkable ; the deliverance from the Reign f Terror 
could scarcely have produced a more striking effect Ay ite +A soon 
ever, is still feared from the dis ‘ontented of hia diene ment, how- 
trinés by Louis Blanc and Co., from the agents of the “luk 7 poor endoc- 
trom all the on-hangers of the vanquished party Skirmsiahat te Fog oe 
last night in several parts of the town, ‘ol iu oue or two tales a 


unt, we still find the following a very inter- 











fhe Albion. 


fatal results ; but these were little isolated movements, which were quick- 


ly suppressed. The arrests continue to be numerous; facres filled with 
prisoners may be seen every now and then driving down the streets es- 
corted by a body of cavalry. The whole quarter surrounding the Assem- 
bly is occupied by troops of the National Guards and the Mobile ; the ar- 
tillery and cannon are drawn up around it. Reports are continually cir- 
culating of soulévements and barricades in the Faubourgs; and twice the 
drums ou the Place de la Concorde have beat “ auz armes.”” The Nation- 
al Guards are all disposed to fight; they are furious on account of the 
treason of General Courtais, which so mainly contributed to the tempor- 
ary victory of the conspirators; the universal cry is that he should be 
tried by a court-martial and shot. The Gardes Mobiles are no less dispos- 
ed for action: their young blood is up, and they are very eager to try 
their hands upon a little fighting, even should it be against the men who 
call themselves their “ fréres ;” they are no less indignant and insulted, 
that, by obedience to a treacherous order, they shonld have been acces- 
sory to the passage of the bridge, and should have been betrayed into 
sympathizing with the meneurs, even for a time. En attendant the attack, 
if any should take place, which, however, seems highly improbable under 
the circumstances, they are dancing in rounds, and singing and shouting, 
with the true nonchalance of the gamins of Paris. The whole population is 
so completely roused and under arms, that an attempt at further insurrec- 
tion could only be the frenzy of desperation. In the midst of the general 
enthusiasm, however,—the shouts of “ Vive la Garde Nationale!” ‘“ Vive 
la brave Garde Mobile!” and “ Vive ’ Assemblée Nationale !”"—the spirit of 
the public is very strong against the weakness, as they term it, of the ex- 
ecutive Government, that nearly threw Paris into the hands of the anar- 
chistes. Of course, those who never dared to raise their voices before now 
declaim loudly against all who had any connexion with the subversive 

y. In public the arrest of Flocon, Louis Blanc, and even Ledru Rol- 
in and Caussidiére is loudly called for. 

The general opinion seems to be that all the men whose names were 
put down upon the prepared list of the soi-disant Provisional Government 
should be arrested, until their complete justification trom al! participa- 
tion in the schemes of the conspirators can be given. That Louis Blanc, 
in spite of his protestations of his innocence in the Chamber, has been 
actessory to the designs of the party, even before his utter discomfiture 
in the Assembly, is never doubted. The report is very prevalent that 
proofs have been already placed in the hands of the Government reveal- 
ing his complicity; and his close intimacy with Albert, arrested at the 
Hotel de Ville, in the sitting of the mad Provisional Government of three 
hours, is greatly in his disfavour. I should not be surprised to hear that 
he was to-day arrested. That Flocon can remain in his post as Minister, 
after his vain attempt in favour of the insurgents in order to prevent their 
arrest, seems almost impossible. Ledru Rollin is generally supposed to 
have played a shilly-shally part, and kept himself back, in order to join 
the triumphant party ; but his address in the Assembly to the rioters, to 
induce them to quit the hall, will save him from the sweeping condemna- 
tion bestowed upon the others. Of course, the revulsion of feeling has 
been very great. Among all classes, even to the lowest workmen, in the 
very spots where yesterday thousands of voices clamoured for war, as 
many thousands clamour against it. The eyes of the lower classes have 
been opened to their folly, as if by a miracle ; and those who were inno- 
cent in their intentions yesterday, beyond joining in the monster pro- 
cession to cry “ Vivela Pologne’—they knew not why—seemed cast 
down with shame at their being duped. One stout fellow in a dlouse told 
me almost with tears in his eyes, that he could never forgive himself for 
having allowed himself to be duped into joining a demonstration which 
was only a pretext for forwarding the schemes of the subversive conspira- 
tors. The war party will probably have to give way to the now general 
feeling, as much as yesterday everybody feit convinced that the pacific 
intentions of the Government must give way to the noisily expressed 
sense ofa mob. Among the many sudden transformations that we have 
every day to wfness in a city still in a state of revolution, this has been 
one of the must sudden and the most extraordinary, and, as fur as can be 
judged by what is seemingly in every mouth, one of the most complete. 
{t is impossible to say, however, from day to day, what new change a 
new accident or incident may not produce in this excitable and tickle 
people. One of the cries that passes trom mouth to mouth, and is shouted 
by the various bodies of troops as they go by each other, is “ A das les 
clubs!”” ‘The evil of yesterday, it is well perceived, has arisen trom the 
flagrant abuses in which these assemblies have been allowed vo indulge; 
and the citizens of Paris, in general, now take courage to protest agaist 
them with all the force of their lungs. The generally received opinion is 
that they will be put down, or only allowed to exist at the time of the elec- 
tions in the shape of electioneering committees. In the midst of this 
state of things, and what may be called (although in another sense than 
that used by the Ultra party) this “ reactionary” movement, there seems, 
however, to be a general tear that the executive Government will not 
show themselves sufficiently energetic to avail themselves of the emer- 
geney to the extent they might to consolidate their power. ** What 
should they fear now? Why not act with a strong hand ?” is the con- 
stant cry. 

What a day, however, was yesterday! What a drama! The sudden 
changes in popular feeling, the terror, the despair, the relief, the joy, the 
enthusiasm, followed upon one another every quarter of an hour. The 
news of the overthrow of the Assembly by the mob, of the desperate ap- 
pointment of the Provisional Government, of the demand of the guillo- 
tine by the mouth of Barbés, flew through society like wildfire, spreading 
consternation and the abattement of sudden surprise. The movement hi- 
ther and thither was tremendous. “Treason and Cowardice” were thun- 
dered against all those who should have defended the Assembly, and there 
seems no doubt that General Courtais deserved the anathemas hurled 
against him for treachery. There was a general rush from all parts of the 
city to the scene of action; several snatched up what arms they could 
find, and had the attempt of the conspirators been suceessful, there is no 
doubt that civil war would have raged at once last night in the streets 
of Paris; the rappel, however, was being beaten everywhere ; in many in- 
stances the National Guard hesitated; they were turned back by the 
agents of the conspirators with the cry “ J? est trop tard ;” they had no or- 
ders ; they were betrayed by their General. It was a battalion of the first 
legion that at last forced its way, with the cry—“ Rien n'est trop tard.” — 
“Ifthe Assembly is overthrown, it is for us to re-establish it.” This bat- 
talion induced the Gardes Mobiles, who stood listless, doubting, inactive, 
and without orders, to join with it in entering the Chamber and driving 
out the mob at the bayonet’s point. During this movement the general 
anxiety was at its highest pitch. Presently came the insurgents pouring 
out from the Chamber. I saw many arrested by the National Guards, 
who, inspired by the first movement, hurried up without waiting for gene- 
ral orders. Many were the bearers of lists of the soi-disant Provisional 
Government, which they had hoped to disperse through the city. Then 
came the news that the Aadstnbly had reconstituted itself, and that La- 
martine had himself marched at the head of a body of troops upon the Ho- 
tel de Ville to summon the conspirators to surrender. Then the jubilee 
first began to be demonstrated. The news quickly circulated that Blan- 
qui, Barbés, and Albert had been arrested at the Hotel de Ville; Barbés, 
it seems, tried to address the people from the balcony, when the room in 
which the conspirators sat was eutered; but he was received with groans 
and yells. These fellows have been led away by the fancy, which 
amounted to a mania, that if they rose all the common people would be 
on their side; they have been bitterly undeceived. 

Sobrier, it seems, had taken possession of the Ministry of the Interior 
with his Montagnards; bnt he fled when the building was invested, and 
his gang was overcome after a slight resistance. About 8 o’clock I found 
all the streets surrounding his famous den, No. 16 Rue de Rivoli, guarded 
at every issue by bodies of National Guards. Shortly after he was arrest- 
ed and dragged off to the barracks on the Quay d’Orsay, as a temporary 
prison. The audacity of the whole gang can only be accounted for by 
the mania already mentioned, and the hope that a fait accompli would be 
accepted without resistance. The greater part of the city was spontane- 
ously illuminated. All the population of Paris was in the streets. The 
Hotel de Ville I found strongly guarded, and two pieces of cannon were 
drawn out before it. The population as well as the Guards were in a 
frenzy of rage against the meneurs. What a scene did the streets present! 
The illuminations, the confusion, the curiosity among the crowds that 
thronged every street; the doubt, the joy, the shouting; the marching 
hither and thither of the troops; the battalions marching upon Vincennes, 
whither the chief of the conspirators had been conveyed; the bivouacs of the 
National Guards, who were gaily supping by torchlight on the Place de 
la Madeleine and _ the Place de la Concorde; the shouting of “ Vive 2’ As- 
semblée Nationale,” —this scene of a city taken by storm and in possession 
of an ree and yet in the midst of a triumph, and the bright moon shin- 
ing ina clear sky above—all this pacdipend an effect never to be forgot- 
ten. 

What must have been the scene in the Assembly! The disorder, the 
flight, the upset of the President; the anarchy; the establishment of the 
power of the subversive party ; the terror ot one party mixed with amo- 
mentary desperate triumph of the other, the clearance of the Assembly 
by the National Guards at last at the bayonet’s point ; the throngs otf re- 
presentatives returning; the speech of Lamartine, his reception by the 
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Natlonal Guards; the degradation of Courtais, flung down, his epaulets 
torn from his shoulders and dashed in his face by the National Guards jn 
the midst of the Assembly, his narrow escape from being massacred ; the 
appearance of Louis-Blanc, who, it seems, tried to escape, thrust back jn. 
to the Assembly by the Guards, his face pale, his dress torn from his 
back, and, then, his vain protestations of innocence, amidst the yells of 
the mixed multitude of representatives and National Guards; the tem 
rary restoration of order in the midst of such a scene of tumult, and the 
cries of “ Vive l’ Assemblée Nationale” ringing from without, where lately 
a mob had yelled against it—these were all pictures of a revolutiona 
history that will not easily pass away from the memory of the spectators, 
and, it is to be hoped, not from their warning influence upon France and 
all the world.” —Lnglish paper. 


PRINCE ALBERT AND THE LABOURING CLASSEs, 


There is a Society in London for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes, which was established four years ago under 
Royal and Noble patronage. On the 18th ult. its annual meeting was 
held at the Freemasons’ Hall, Prince Albert presiding in the clair; and 
our purpose in alluding to it is to call attention to the short speech with 
which he opened the proceedings of the meeting, replete as they are 
with kindly feeling and sterling good sense. The few remarks of the 
Prince seem to us to embody the result of all that has been said on the 
great question of labour and capital, of wealth and poverty. Having 
ourselves rather more faith in the declaration of our Lord, “ that the poor 
we shall have always with us,” than in the political nostrums of Louis 
Blanc or Eugene Sue, we hail with pleasure any practical efforts to allevi- 
ate the hard lot apportioned to the great bulk of mankind; whilst we 
would reprobate that vain striving after an equality of condition, which 
we are not warranted to expect by experience, by reason, or by Scrip- 
ture. 

Itis gratifying to us to see the first subject of our realm, and one so inti- 
mately connected with our present and future dynasty, thus stepping for- 
ward in a good work of benevolence. Prince Albert has won an] still 
retains the hearty and loyal attachment of all classes of Englishmen by 
the dignified course thathe has pursued, by eschewing all inter‘erence 
in politics, and by liberally patronising every effort for the physical, 
moral, and intellectual improvements of the community. After prayers 
had been read— 


“ His Royal Highness Prince ALsrrt rose and said—Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, when, four years since, this society for the improvement of the 
condition of the labouring classes was first established on its present foot- 
ing, I accepted with pleasure the offer which was made to me of becom 
ing its president. (Cheers.) I saw in that offer aproof of the apprecia- 
tion of my feeling of sympathy and interest for that class of our commu- 
nity who have most of the toil and fewest ofthe enjoyments of this world. 
I conceived great advantage would accrueto them from the endeavours 
of influential people, who, being wholly disinterested, might be able to 
act the part ofa friend to those who required advice and assistance, which 
only a friend could tender with advantage. (Loud cheers.) This Socie- 
ty has, you are all aware, had this object constantly before its eyes. La- 
bouring in that direction, it has established model lodging-houses, loan 
funds, and a system of allotments of ground in different paris of the 
country. Inthese respects it has aimed only at what I have called model 
establishments, to serve as examples to others, ever mindful that any real 
improvement which was to take place must be the result of the exertions 
| of the working people themselves. (Cheers.) I have just come from 
the model lodging-house, the opening of which we celebrate this day 
(loud cheers ;) and I feel convinced that its establishment and prosperity 
will by degrees, and at no remote period, occasion a most beneficial im- 
provement in the domestic comforts of the labouring classes. (Cheers.) 
{t will exhibit to them that with real economy can be combined adyauta- 
ges which few of them have hitherto been acquainted with, while it will 
show to those who possess capital that they may invest it with great ad- 
vantage and profit to themselves in consulting the convenience and dis- 
pensing comforts to their poorer brethren. (Loud cheers.) Depend upon 
it that the interests of often contrasted classes are identified, and 1t is 
only ignorance which prevents their uniting to the advantage of each 
other. To dispel that ignorance, and to show how man can help man, 
notwithstanding the complicated state of civilized society, ought to be the 
aim of every philanthropic person. Cond cheers.) This is more pecus 
liarly the duty of those who, under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
enjoy station, wealth, and education. Let them be careful, however, to 
avoid any dictatorial interference with labour and employment, which 
frightens away capital—which destroys that liberty of thought and inde- 
pendence of action which must be left to every man if he is to work out 
his own happiness, while it impairs that confidence under which alone 
engagements for mutual benefit are possible. (Loud cheers.) God hus 
created man with many imperfections and left him with many wants, zs 
it were, to stimulate each to individual exertion, and to make all feel that 
it is only by united exertions and combined action that those imperfec 
tions can be supplied and those wants satisfied. This presupposes self. 
reliance and ebuhdence in each other. To show how these individual ex 
ertions can be directed with the greatest benefit, and to foster that conti- 
dence upon which the readiness to assist each other mainly depends, this 
society considers its most sacred object. (Loud cheers.) In its arrange 
ments there has been no ostentatious display of charity, munificence, or 
any pretension to become the arbiter of the fate of thousands. It has 
exhibited the quiet working out of the particular schemes of social im- 
»rovement to which I have adverted, and in which the society, as I said 
Con has only established examples for the community at large to fol- 
low. (Cheers.) Ladies and gentlemen, the report of the proceedings dur- 
ing the last year will be laid before you. Imay say that the society has 
proceeded satisfactorily towards the accomplishment of its objects, wiring 
particularly to the kind feelings, great experience, and indefatigable zea 
of Lord Ashley. (Cheers.) The next step which we contemplate is the 
erection of a model lodging-house for tmnilics. I hope that this meeting 
will enable us to carry out that object, and that it will engage more gens 
erally the attention of the publicto the ends we have in view. 


This manly, simple, and effective little address was received with much 
applause bya very crowJed meeting. At the coaclusion of the proceed- 
ings, 








The Earl of Fortescue proposed a vote of thanks to the illustrious 
Prince who had presided over the meeting with so much ability, 2! d who 
| had expressed sentiments which did him so much honour, and which he 
| hoped would be carried forth to every corner of the empire. The senti- 
| ments expressed had not been reserved for the present occasion 5 they 
| had been manifested and exemplitied by the whole course of his lite and 
| action since his arrival in this country. (Loud cheers.) But there were 
| circumstances connected with the present oceasion which gave to the 
| proceedings and objects of this society peculiar interest What upon a 
recent occasion had been the conduct of the labouring classes ? ‘They 
had united with their fellow-subjects in defence of property and in the 
maintenance of order and tranquillity. (Cheers.) It had been ee 
by many benevolent individuals to erect a good order testimonial in com- 
memeration of the occurrences of the 10th of April. He rejoiced that 
undertaking had been abandoned, because in his conscience he believed, 
not that the duty should not be pert rmed, but that it would be bet- 
ter performed by distributing the sums intended to be given for the foun- 
dation of a new institution to this and other societies, which required ex- 
traordinary support. It was on that account that he felt particular satis- 
faction at the diguity and importance which had been given to this meet- 
ing by the presence of his Royal Highness, and the stimulus which he 
believed would be given thereby to the benevolence of that large and res 
pectable assembly. (Cheers.) : : oie : 

Mr. G. Labouchere bore testimony to the interest which their illustrious 
chairman had always taken in the progress of this society from its very 
commencement. Connected as he had been with many of the religious 
and charitable institutions of the metropolis, and being, as he might say, 
a beggar by profession, he took that opportunity of stating publicly that 
he did nut remember a single instance in which he had made application 
to the illustrious Prince, either for his countenance or aid, without having 
met cordial and liberal support. (Cheers.) 

The vote of thanks having been passed by acclamation. 

Prince Albert rose and said,—Ladies and gentlemen, I have to thank 
you for the kindness with which you have received me in the small part I 
have borne in the proceedings of this day. I felt it to be my duty to un- 
dertake in person the dutiesof the oflice of president, which I have hith- 
erto performed by deputy. (Cheers.) If I looked for any rew ard I 
have received it amply, from the opportunity it has given me of listening 
to the many fine sentiments and eloquent addresses which we hav eheat 
from the gentlemen around me. I am grieved that I have not been better 
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able to express myself. (Loud cheers.) I am grieved that I have not 


nable to express the feelings of my own heart; butI am rieved the 
aa As those feolings are entisely and warmly shared by Her Majesty the 
Queen. (Loud cheers.) I hope the society may contiuue in its sacred 
labours generally supported by the public; and that next year we may 
show that we have proceeded on thatroad which to-day has been chalk- 
ed out forus. (Loud cheers.) . y c 
The Prince then retired, the whole company standing, while the Na- 
sonal Anthem was played on the organ and sung by the audience. 


——— 
BERANGER AND THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


Our readers are aware that the great lyric poet of France was elected 
a mewber of the National Assembly for the Department of the Seine by 


a vast and overwhelming vote. In spite of his own reluctance he was 


compelled to tuke his seat; but at so early a date as the 8th of May, he 
tendered his resignation in the following letter :— 


CirizEN PresipENt—I had deemed it my duty to inform the electors of the 
Department of the Seine, excusing myself by very satisfactory reasons, that I could 
not accept the honour of a seat in the National Assembly. : y 

In spite of the profound gratitude with which I am inspired by the number of 
voices that have called me to that Assembly, I have not renounced my intention, 
well-weighed before-hand, of refasing a summons for which I am neither render- 
ed fit by thought, or study sufficiently serious. 

What I have not dared to do up to this time. lest I should be the cause of a new 
convocation of the electoral body, a nullified election offers me the opportunity of 
doing, since it renders this convocation unavoidable ; and I beg, Citizen President, 
to plaee again in your hands the writ which has been entrusted to me, and which 
will none the less constitute in my view the sole glory of my life. 

Have the goodness, Citizen President, to assure the National Assembly of the 
regret which I feel at being unable to take part in the truly democratic work 
which it will have the honour to accomplish. 

Present to it, and accept yourself, Citizen President, the homage of my deepest 
reepect, Your devoted fellow-citizen, 

BERANGER. 

There was a loud expression of surprise and regret at the reading of 
this letter, and the President informed the Assembly that it was compe- 
tent to decline accepting the writer’s resignation. It was in consequence 
unanimously refused. Notwithstanding this, in the early part of the sit- 
ting of the 15th of May, that memorable day when the Assembly was de- 
clared dissolved, the President announced and read another letter from 
the poet, which we also translate. It isas follows :— 

Cirizen Presipent—If anything could make me dismiss from my memory, 
my age, the state of my health, and my legislative incapacity, it would be the letter 
which you have had the goodness to write tome, and by which you announce that 
the National Assembly has honoured my résignation with a refusal. 

My election and this act of the representatives of the people will be the object of 
my eternal gratitude. Inasmuch as they constitute a prize far beyond any feeble 
services that I may have been able to render to Liberty, they prove how enviable 
are the rewards reserved hereafter for those who, with greater talents, will render 
to our beloved country services more real. 

Happy to have been the occasion of this encouraging example, and convinced 
that it is the only useful purpose that I could now have fulfilled, I venture, Citizen 
President, with clasped hands to supplicate the National Assembly afresh not to 
drag me from the obscurity of private life. 

This is not the wish of a philosopher, still less that of a sage; it isthe desire of 
an old rhymer, who would fancy that he was surviving himself, if he lost in the 
tumult of public affairs his independence of soul, the only treasure which he has 
ever cove ted. 

For the first time I have something to ask from my country. Let not then its 
worthy representatives reject the petition which I address them, in reiterating my 
resignation ; and let them kindly overlook the feebleness of an old man, who cannot 
— from himself the honour which he sacrifices in separating himself from 

em, 

In charging you to offer my very humble excuses to the Assembly, receive, 
Citizen President, the homage of my respectful devotion. 

Salutation and Fraternity. 
BERANGER. 
Passy, May 14, 1848. 


The Assembly could not resist this pathetic appeal, and the old poet’s 
resignation was allowed to take effect accordingly. 


i 


Ancient Coxcerts.—The Duke of Wellington was the director of the 
fitth concert, which took place last night, at the Hanover Square Rooms: 
The attendance was better than it has hitherto been, but still, in compa- 
rison with former years, it was far from great. The Queen Dowager was 
we wma also Prince Albert, the Prince of Prussia, the Duchess of Cam- 

ridge, Earl Howe, Earl Wilton, the Countess of Jersey, the Marchioness 
of Douro, all of whom occupied the director’s box. 

His grace’s selection was as follows :— 


ners Part I. 
Selection from “ La Clemenza di Tito ........ 2.2... Mozart. 
Recit. and Aria— Deh vieni, non tardar’” ......-..... Mozart. 


Aria, con Coro—“ Vengo a vai” ..........2---.--00- Zingarelli. 


Hymn of Eve, “ How cheerful” ..............-..-. Dr. Arne. 
Motetto—* I Cieli ummensi” ...............2...-.- Marcello. 
Scona—“ Dio protetéar’....ss.ccces coccctsiewsccass Gluck. 
I DUR gcc ca caves 400646 56006 wdsaesin Handel. 
Selection from a Masque .............-.. 2222-2200 M. Locke. 
Bicitionne—“Ogni pena” « ..see'sccnesdceces cscs case Pergolesi. 
Recit. Solo, and Chorus—* As from the power” .... .Handel. 
Parr LI. 
I oa hobs coves we rebel cinceecd eed ..--. Beethoven. 
Sy OR GOO BAI a os vn cacnccnsceccacucasanas Mozart. 
Recit. and Air—“ Waft her, angels”................ Handel. 
Recit. and Aria—“ Piangero la sorte min”............ Handel. 
Round—“ Hark ! ‘tis the Indian Drum” ............ Bishop. 
PRE OR MAME oS cos dae eee kas cose cece Mozart. 
Coro—* Non sdegnaro,” Solo--““ Come consuma”.... Gluck. 
Recit. ail Avin=s" Por nisth”? os is evsese-cdesicccs - Mozart. 
Recit. Duet, and Chorus—“Britons, strike home”. .... Purcell. 


The above programme, it will be seen, contains several features of in- 
terest. The only novelty, however, was the selection from Matthew 
Locke’s masque, which was a curious extract from a musical entertait- 
ment given to the Portuguese ambassador at the court of Charles LI. in 
1653. Christopher Gibbons had some share in the composition, those por- 
tions which emanated from him being indicated in the score. The tirst 
solo, sung by Mr. Machin, is an apostrophe, after the pastoral manner of the 
day, to the supremacy of love, followed by an acquiescent chorus, a se- 
cond solo by Madame Caradori Allan, and ‘a duet—none of which, " how- 
ever, musically viewed, was worth the momenta exhumation from 
oblivion. The selection from the Ciemenza di Tito fe ar the lovely 
duet, “ Deh prendi,” attractively executed by Madame Caradori Allan 
and Alboni ; the noble march, and the chorus, “ Serbate o Dei custodi!” 
The aria, by Mozart, was consigned to the care of Miss Messent who 
hardly sang 1t so well as she is capable of doing. Zingarelli’s florid aria 
from the Gerusalemme was sung by Madame Caradori Allan with her ac- 
customed flexibility; and there was no want of contrast on the ons af 
Miss Dolby, who gave Arne’s artless hymn with charming simpli i 1 
taste. The fine motetto of Marcell 2sndere 1 dee: sama Pe 

e { arcello was reudered with striking effect 
by Madame Viardot Garcia; and Tamburini declaimed the magnificent 
Tecitatives and aria from the Iphigenie superbly—again vinaidling 2 : 
desire to hear the opera entire, hope of which is given by the direc t 
of the Royal [talian Opera. Alboui in Handel’s impressive air San the 
Rodilinda (better known by its English title of “ Holy, holy,”’) again a, 
Cited irrepressible admiration trom the stately fashionables who alates 
— concerts ; and Pergolesi’s “ Sicilienne,” as well as the solo from 

— 8 Ode—the one sung by Madame Viardot Garcia, the other by 
ime” Allan—were not unrecognised as vocalisms of the 
he Second part was richer, as a whole, in subjects of interest. 

no new thing to h i 
no new thing to p 
ouring to the affec 


It is 
ear Alboni sing the delicious aria from the Figaro, and 
raise her. Mr. Sims Reeves gives ultra-passionate col- 
wasless sure ana ting recitative and air from Jephtha, but last night he 
wes euly ime — less effective than usual. The pretty aria “ Piangero” 
hackneyed ms “pe -well interpreted by Mdlle. de Mendi; not so the 
more eatiefacte of Sir Henry Bishop, which could not well have been 
of Tamburini: ry . The serenade from Giovanni naturally fell to the lot 
tal to the fascir and Madame Caradori Allan underteok the solo inciden- 
well-known oe chorus from the Elena e Paride, as of old. Mozart’s 
Garcia; and rig sung with triumphant skill by Madame Viardot 
nents of the Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Machin were the principal expo- 
© quotation from Bonduca.—London Standard, May 18. 
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united talent and labours of these two gentlemen have produced one of 
the most extraordinary pictures ever exhibited, when the immense size of 
the production, its extraordinary accuracy of representation — of general 
outline and of minute detail, and its admirable pictorial illusion and ex- 
pansiveness of distance, pictorial perspective, and depth of atmosphere 
are considered. The picture represents the city by moonlight, the sky 
being clear and a few stars dispersed here and there. The streets are 
illuminated by the lamps, and the lights in the markets and shop-windows, 
and on the river and bridges, add to the effect, and produce sufficient 
brightness, enable the view to be carried out to the full extent of the 
suburbs, and afford the spectator, who is supposed to look down from a 
balloon over the gardens of the Tuileries, a scope of vision which takes in 
almost every object of importance. The Seine and its numerous bridges 
can be accurately traced, and thus the localities of numerous important 
buildings and poiuts are easily fixed upon, and the spectator who has 
visited the French capital recognizes the various objects of curiosity with 
which he has been familiar. The Champs Elysées, the Barriere de 
Etoile, and the Are de Triomphe, and the Bois de Boulogne, are seen, 
and the gardens of the Tuileries, the Palace itself, the Place de la Con- 
corde, the obelisk of Luxor, and the fountains, are conspicuous objects. 
The management of the water of the fountains which appears in motion, 
and on which the lights are reflected, is admirable; the water is a per- 
fect imitation ot natural etlects. The Rue Rivoli and the Rue St. Honoré, | 
with the Boulevards, detine other portions of the vast capital, and enable 

the eye to trace many winding streets, and to fix on the positions coe 

noble buildings. The tone of the whole picture is subdued and natural, 

It does not offend by glare, yet is sufficiently vivid to leave nothing in 

obscurity that is necessary to be seen ; neither does this picture resemble 

scenery painting, it is of a much higher order of art; the effects re more 

true, aud the handling more elaborate. The whole of the building in 

which this view is placed is now open, having undergone a complete 

renovation. It is now filled with a variety of works of sculpture, with 

cartoons, and with exotic plants. There are ruins of Greek temples, Swiss 
bridges, waterfalls, aviaries, and caravans, and, in short, a collection of 
objects, both great and small, that it would be impossible to enumerate 
without transcribing a large catalogue of the contents.— Times. 


Navy. 


Admiralty, May 16.—Corps of Royal Marines: W. P. Burton, E. O. 
Pearse, N. B. Dalby, and G. Le Hardy Burlton, gents, to be Second Lieu- 
tenants. 


Admiralty, May 17.—Corps of Royal Marines—Captain aud Brevet 
Major H.J. Gillespie to be Lieutenant-Colonel; First Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant J. R. Jackson to be Captain, vice Gillespie, promoted ; First Lieut., 
J. T. Aslett, First Lieut. andAdjutant R. Varlo, First Lieut. H.D. Erskine, 
First Lieut. and Adjutant W.R. Maxwell, First Lieutenants T.D. Fosbroke 
C. J. Hadfield, J. P. Stevens, R. C. Spalding, E. Walter, Quartermaster H 
Marriott, W.W. Lillierap, Adjutant T. B. Pleydell, Adjutant 8. N. Low- 
der, to be Captains. 





TlzS STEAM BASIN. 
Portsmouth, May 17. 

The Admiralty have issued their mandate for the new basin for war 
steamers in this dockyard to be opened on the 25th inst. Her Majesty has 
signified her gracious intention of laying the last stone of this great nation- 
al structure, which lies in readiness for setting at the south-east corner of 
the north inlet. The vessels which will be brought into the basin to con- 
stitute the “ opening” on this occasion will be the Royal yacht Fairy with 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort on board, the Merlin, Medusa, Cor- 
morant, and Jackal steamers. The ceremony of opening is —— to 
take place about the time of high water, which on that day will be about 
3 p.m. 

Neate are being erected for the accommodation of the inhabitants and 
spectators, admittance to which will be obtained by ticket through the 
officers of the dockyard, the contractors, &c. The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty will be present on the occasion. The contractors’ employés as well 
as other artisans employed in conjunction with them will be fé¢ed on the 
occasion. In order to accommodate the public, special trains are an- 
nounced to run from London and all the intermediate stations on the 
South Coast Railway, and we doubt not but that the South Western will 
be similarly liberal. 


Riot 1n Gatena—Rescve From THE U. 8S. Marsuat or an Irtsu Fuat- 
TIVE FROM Justice.—The town of Galena was thrown into great excite- 
ment on Saturday evening last, by the arrest and subsequent rescue of 
an Irishman, charged with having committed a murder in Ireland. The 
circumstances, as we hear them, are, that Richard White stands charged 


been submitted to the Trustees of the Gallery and also to the Woods and 
Forests.—Mr. Vernon, the same authority states, has generously offered 
to the Trustees to permit the pictures presented by him to the nation to 
be seenby the public at his house in Pall Mall—thus obviating the neces- 
sity for their provisional removal while their final place of deposit is pre- 
paring. Arrangements are said to be in progress for admitting visitors on 
two cave in the week—cards to be issued for the purpose under the sanc- 
tion of the Trustees; but as the number of persons desiring admission 
will probably be much greater than the rooms can accommodate, it will 
be absolutely necessary that those arrangements shall contemplate the ad- 
mission of only a limited number at any one period. 

Two Serious Steamsoat Disasters.—On Saturday, the 27th ultimo, 
the steamboat H. Kenney, Capt. Miter, exploded on the Tombigbee ri- 
ver, Alabama. Thirty persons were killed, or are missing, twelve are 
badly maimed, and two shockingly scalded. The pareve = were con- 
veyed to the Marine Hospital, where the best medical assistance was ren- 
dered to the unfortunate sufferers. 

A telegraphic despatch from Memphis (Tenn.) states that the steamer 
Clarksville was burnt, near Ozark’s Island, on the 27th ultimo; and that 
the captain and crew, eight or ten in number, and thirty deck passengers 
were lost. The cabin passengers were all saved with great difficulty. 

Tue Art Usion has purchased the noble series of four pictures by Cole 
known by the name of the Voyage of Life. They were originally painted 
tor the late Samuel Ward, a liberal friend of the artist, for $5,000. 

The series is to form one prize in the distribution of works of art next 
December, and a magnificent one it will be. It is contemplated also to 
engrave it for distribution among the subscribers, issuing one engravin 
yearly. It is thought by connoisseurs that all of them may be engrav 
with a very fine ettect.—New York Evening Post. 


DeatuH or Commanpers Pinckney anp Harris, or THe Unitep States 
Navy.—The Southern papers contain the particulars of the casualty by 
which these two gallant officers lost their lives, in an attempt to cross the 
bar at Tuspan, on the coast of Mexico, on the 15th ult. They were in 
two boats, belonging to the steamers Iris and Viren, and the water on 
the bar at the time appeared to be quite smooth; but a rain the night 
before had caused a strong current in the river, making the undertow 
very great, to which the accident is partially attributed. Commander 
Haxris’s boat had passed over in safety, but Commander Pinckyey’s 
boat having become unmanageable, the former was put about to render 
assistance, when both boats were swamped, and both their principal of- 
ficers were drowned. A French resident at Tuspan and two seaman 
were also drowned. Three other officers, Lieut. Warp of the Cumber- 
land; Lieut. Doventy, commanding officer of marines in the squadron ; 
Dr. Bett, of the Vixen, and nine seamen, were saved by the boats of the 
United States schooner Mahonese, in charge of Acting Master Dyer and 
Passed Midshipman N. C. West.— Washington National Intelligencer. 

Tae Taytor Medats.—Two medals voted by Congress to General 
Taylor have been struck at the United States mint, and are about two in- 
ches and a half in diameter, and weigh each about eight ounces; and 
bear the following legends and ornaments :— : 

Obverse—A profile likeness of the General. executed from a likeness 
painted by Mr. William Brown, with the legend—“ Maj. Gen. Zachary 
Taylor.” 

, se lle wreath of olive and palm combined with a serpent in a cir- 
cle, emblematic of eternity, surrounding an inscription as follows :— 

“Resolution of Congress, July 16th, 1846.” 
“ Palo Alto—May 8th, 1846.” 
“ Resaca de la Palma—9th, 1846.” 

The second medal bears the following :— 

Obverse—Likeness of the General, surrounded by the legend—* Maj. 
Gen. Zachary Taylor.” The letters are somewhat larger than the first 
medal. 

Reverse—An oak leaf surrounding the inscription—“ Resolution of Con- 
gress, March 2d, 1847; Monterey, September, 1846.” 

The above medals are the last series of national medals voted by Con- 
gress, and have been struck in the mint of the United States, in accord- 
ance with the usage from the establishment of the confederacy.—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. . 

The Chinese Junk, which was exhibited here and in Boston, is now on 
show at the East India Docks, Blackwall, near London. The Queen, 
Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, and a host of the nobility have been 
to look at it; it promises to be the lion of the present season. 

The Niagara brings us word that, on the occasion of Mr. Horsman 
moving in the House of Commons an address to the Queen praying Her 
Majesty to order an enquiry into the state of our Cathedrals and of the 
administration of their revenues, Lord John Russell intimated that the 





with having committed a murder in Tipperary, Ireland, in October last. 
He immediately fled to this country, and reached the lead mines in the 
vicinity of Galena last fall, where he has ever since been residing. By 
some means, the British government ascertained where he was, and too 
the necessary steps to have him arrested and sent back under the provi- 
sions of the Ashburton treaty. A police officer was sent out from Ireland 
to identify White, and convey him back. The papers were forwarded to 
the British consul at New York, who, after having them properly authen- 
ticated, despatched Mr. Boudinot, an active member of the New York 
police, and the man who had come over to identify White, to make the 
arrest. On their arrival in Illinois, they applied to Judge Pope, of the 
United States District Court, and obtained a warrant, which was placed 
in the hands of the United States Marshal to be executed. White was 
residing in the Vinegar Hills diggings, and, from the number of his 
friends there and in the vicinity ,it was deemed necessary to inveigle him 
away before he was aware of the intention to arrest him. About two 
o’clock on Saturday, Mr. Boudinot succeeded in getting White and a 
friend of his away from his residence a mile or two, when he arrested 
him, and carried him to the Four Mile House, where he delivered him 
up to the United States Marshal and his deputies, who immediately con- 
veyed him to the Sheriff’s room, in the third story of the America: 
House, in Galena. Meantime, White’s friend, who was with him at the 
time of the arrest, gave the alarm, and the workmen from the various 
diggings, commenced pouring into town, and by night, the crowd was 
very large. The Marshal became apprehensive of an attempt to rescue 
the prisoner; but the Mayor of Galena assured him nothing of the kind 
adh + occur. The crowd increasing, the Marshal applied to the City 
Guards, a volunteer company, to act as a posse; but as the company were 
leaving their armory, the Mayor countermanded the order—giving the 
officer to understand, that they were going out without any sufficient 
anthority, and the responsibility of any consequences that might ensue 
would rest on them individually. They did not go. 

About nine o’clock in the night, the crowd—then numbering full 300— 
made a rush for the Sheriff’s rooms, and succeeded in getting possession 
of the prisoner, and carrying him away. When White was brought to 
the head of the stairs, Mr. Boudinot, who was in an adjoining room, rush- 
ed out, seized the prisoner and attempted to hold him; but the rescuers 
were more numerous and powerful, and they seized Boudinot and threw 
him over the bannisters. Fortunately he was not injured by the fall. The 
crowd then dispersed, without doing any injury to the house or persons. 
The excitement against Boudinot, and the man who had come out to iden- 
tify White, was very great, and as fresh parties continued to arrive up to 
a very late hour in the night, it was deemed advisable for these men to 
leave the town, which they did. | The conduct of the Mayor is strangly 
censured by all the reflecting portion of the community. They believe 
that the rescue might have been avoided, and the mob quelled, if he had 
acted with sufficient promptness and decision. The case presents a novel 
feature. The demand was regularly made by the British government up- 
on the United States, for the arrest and surrender of a fugitive from jus- 
tice, under the Ashburton treaty. The fact of the arrest and rescue will, 
doubtless, be communicated to the British minister at Washington, and he 
will demand of the United States government an enforcement of the trea- 
ty. Will the United States government enforce it? Or wil! it shrink 
from the responsibility which it imposes? The whole affair shows the vi- 
gilance and efficiency of the British police, and the determination with 
which the government pursues violaters of her criminal law. In this 
case itmay be truly said, they have not only pursued White across the ocean, 
and a thousand miles into th > interior of the country, but in fact, into the 
earth itself, for he had reached the mines, where, living in their deep 
shafts, one would suppose he might have spent a life time and not have 
been discovered.—St. Louis Republican, May 26. 
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JRiscellaneous. 


The London Art-Union announces that proposals have been made to the 


Government would probably bring forward a measure tor remedying 
existing abuses in our Cathedral establishments. Mr. Horsman finally 
withdrew his motion. 

At a levee held by the Queen on Wednesday, 17th ult., upwards of 
one hundred loyal and congratulatory addresses were presented to her 
Majesty, in connection with the late attempted outbreak of the Chartists. 

A Second Amateur performance in aid of the fund for the purchase of 
Shakspeare’s House, took place at the Haymarket theatre, London, on 
the night of the 17th ult. “ Every Man in his Humour” was the piece, 
and in it the following took part—Charles Dickens, Forster of the 
Examiner, Leech, George Cruikshank, and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 

Charles Kean and his wife were to appear again at the Haymarket, on 
the 22nd ult. in Lovell’s popular play, ‘‘ The Wife’s Secret.” 

At Madame Tussaud’s celebrated collection of wax-work figures, which 
has been for many years one of the stock shows of London, the followin 
great characters are announced as having been recently added. Abd-el- 
Kader, M. Guizot, Mr. Hudson the Railway King, Grisi as Norma, 
Pius IX, Jenny Lind in the Figlia del Regimento, and Lords Hardinge 
and Gough, the heroes of our Jast wars in India. Madame Tussaud, it 
seems, can confer fume at her good pleasure. 

In the London 7'imes of the 19th ult. there are eighteen hundred and 
fourteen separate advertisements. 


The Queen was to give a State Ball at Buckingham Palace on Friday 
night, the 19th ult. 


A new pianist, Maurice Strakosck, has arrived from Europe, and will 
probably make his debut this evening at Niblo’s. 


During the month of May upwards of thirty-two thousand emigrants 
arrived in this port. Of these, eleven thousand are from Germany, fifteen 
thousand from Ireland, and tour thousand seven hundred from England. 


An effort is making to renew the subscription commenced ten years 
ago tor the erection of a national monument at Washington, to the immor- 
tal memory of George Washington. The fund in hand amounts now to 


seventy thousand dollars. We cordially wish it may increase vastly. 


The New York Yacht Club held their annual regatta on Tuesday last. 
The day was very favourable with a rattling North West breeze. The 
match was won by the schooner “Cornelia,” belonging to Mr. W. Edgar. 
The sloop “ Maria,” 118 tons, belonging to Mr. R. L. Stevens carried away 
the head of her mast in ahard squall, when off the foot of Barclay street on 
her return. She was at that time second in the race. Her enormous 
mainsail and jib were of course carried overboard; but though her deck 
was crowded with her crew and the owner’s guests, no one happily was 
hurt by this dangerous accident. 





TABERNACLE. 


OTTESINI, ARDITI, and DESVERNINE, have the honour to announce that 
give a GRAND INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL CONCERT atthe Tabe 
Monday evening, June 12, 1848, , 
They will be assisted by the much admired SIGNORA PICO, and SIGNOR VIETTI. 
Maestro A. BARILI will preside at the Piano. 


will 
on 


PROGRAMME. 
part I, 

1 Grand Duo for the Violin and Double Bass, qunpennd expressly for 

this occasion and dedicated to the Americans by...... Sig’r Bottesini and Arditi. 
2. Duo—“lIi Vero Intesi,” from Roberto Devereux,.........+.+ ig’a Pico and Sig Vietti. 
3. Grand Fantaisie Dramatique, for the Piano, from Norma—Melo- 

dies composed and executed by..... oeececcccnece tesseeeseeeesess Mr, P, Desvernine. 
4. Grand Fantaisie Pathetique, for the Violin—from Bellini’s motives— 

composed and executed bY..........sssseeeeseenes ttteeecceceeescesees Sig. Arditi, 
5. Rondo—* Pensa alla Patria,” from Iltalianain Algieri...............++ -Sig’a. Pico. 

part II, 

1. La Cerito—Grand Concerto, composed and executed on the Double 

Bass DY «.--sseerseeee ee eeeececcvcoscneses tetesececceeceseeeseeseee Sig. Bottesini. 
2. Romanza—‘Spirto Gentil,” from the Favorite of Donizetti...............- Sig. Vietti. 
3. Marche Funebre by Thalberg, Melodie Hongroise by Listz, executed 

DY... sccccccrcece es tees eeeeseseseesenes PaNERWaeeebecebseccescccoce . Mr. Desvernine. 
4. Romanza by Rubini~ Sung by.......... OTUTLeeeeee - Sig’a. Pico. 


5. La Festa dei Zingari—Grand Duo for the Violin, Double Bass—com- 
posed and executed by..... ovneeln ecb steseece Sig’ri Bottesini and Arditi. 





Government by Mr. Moxhay, whose name is known in association with 
the Hall of Commerce in the City, to erect at his own cost a National Gal- 
lery on the south side and in the centre of Leicester Square—to have 
some sortof connexion, says our authority, with the present Gallery. Mr. 
Moxhay’s scheme assumes the latter to be appropriated wholly to the 
Royal Academy, with the exception of certain rooms to be set apart for 








the School of Design :—and _ his plans and estimates have, it is added, 





Tickets, $1, to be had at the Music Stores, principal Hotels, and at the door. 
Doors open at half-past 7. Concert to commence at a quarter-past 8 precisely. No post 
ponement on account of the weather, “June 10 1t 


ea GOVERNESS. . 
SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted by a Lady who has had much experience, 
and who is bw qualified to c¢ @ with children, und complete them in all the 
branches of a useful as well as an ornamental education. Further perticuY be knowa 
on application to S. KENNEDY, 
June 10—tw DAVID 58 Wall-street? 

















MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


ESPECTFULLY to inform the public that their EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN 
WORKS OF ART is now open at 289 Broadway (Lafarge Bui! .) This collection 
includes pain by Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, Landelle, Muller, in, Court, Girar- 
det, Also s beautiful Crayon Drawings, and a choice collection of 
bronzes after the antique. Annual subscribers are entitled to one copy of the “ Power of 
Music,” after the ited picture y bs S. Mount, = 
Admission 25 cents; doors open from 9 oclock, A. M., until 10 o’clock, P.M. June 10 6t 











BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 


DYFrs on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
WILLIAM MACLA HL Agents. 
CHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM. 


7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And ihe Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova scotia, and Newf . June 3 tf 





REMOVAL. 


ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 

a ee of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 
sortment of and other rich Jewelry, Silver Ware, Cu , Watches, Clocks, &c., 
kc. Since lst March, EBENEZER MONROE has been (as copartner) with B. 
T. & B. onder the same name and firm as heretofore. June 3 


LEFT OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish todispose of their 

and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber's resid 
the Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 


Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. 


ALBION PICTURES. 


lendid engravings of Queen Victo: 
are FRAMED by the subscribers in 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 
av 





Prince Albert, &c., ~ublished at the Albion 
ssewood in every va- 
t workmanship. Specimens and frames may be seen at the Al- 
t the store of the subscribers. é : 
SES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the most 
elaborate style of ornamental traming on hand and made to order. 
Constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Looking Glasses 
— and size at the lowest prices 


Office, 
sioty of eae, andl of Go 


d every de- 
. UDSON & SMITH, 
119 Fulton street, between Nassau and 





O LET FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS.—The Theatre Royal, Hamilton, Canada Weat 
culars, apply to Charles Hill, s' 


tage-manager of the Adelphi Theatre, B 
ton, C. W., (if by letter, Post paid.) : 


Clement C. Biddle, 
raham 





which have been issued from the Albion Office and the Art Union, Jonathan Meredith, 


in a new and beautiful style by 
WILLIAM H. BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 


Ts ENGRAVINGS 
have been coloured 








TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
T medicinal virtues py its success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable c of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and 2 pee much reputation among 

men, who most generally sanction its use among pee pastanse. In a torpid state of 
the ite use persevered in for a few days, has been fi to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of important —- In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
yed all the inflammatory symp it has in numerous cases 
ed in effectually cariag those afflicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
H urn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryi a med 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21st auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President, Wig C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir; 
Physicians, G. O. Reill W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is pre to effect ASSURANCE UPON LIvEs, and transact any business 
m the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 





2% Cornhill, London, 


AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterlixg, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1858. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 

over Square, a 
LAMIE. MURRAY, George Street, Han A,  eioens of the Court of Diree- 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


FERGUSON C 


NEW YORK. 


abicht, Chairman, Samuel 8. Howland, 
r, 


Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquilla G. Stout, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Lonis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 


BALTIMORE. 


Dr. J. H. heecutt 


BOSTON. 
| Franktin Dexter, 


Samuel Hoffman, 
oh. 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Bien D. Brighaia, ' 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Eowarp T RicHarpson, Genreal Accountant. 


For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. | 


Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurasce—the 
Society's prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—tist 
CIS, Sea SVE all street, u 
a 


fTEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





ies, the Directors of this 


addition to the various advantages offered 
remiums in the Province at a rate of com- 





uw 1 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 

Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 561 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 

100 William street—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 

Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 

& Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout > —_ 

States. une 


led, from the investment of the t 
hat which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
ing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
granting increased ANNuITIES, whether imme- 
iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
urers to exercise control ever the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. _ 
Assurances can be effected wITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 


pound interest much beyond t 
rial deduobi. o y + 





yearly premium, and 








YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, whose 

present engagement is about to expire, would like to find empleyment in a_private 

family ur some large institution as a teacher of MODERN LANGUAGES and MUSIC, 

(Piano and Flute). He possesses high testimonials as to his character and success as an in- 

structor, and can refer to many of most distinguished families in this country, among 

he has taught for a number ef years. He has no objection to go South. 

For further particulars, address Mr. E., 395 Broadway, New York city, or Cool Spring 

Post Office, North Carolina, or to the office of this paper. my 27 Gt 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


SEPTEMBER, 1774, IN CARPENTER’S BALI, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
steel = 8. Sapp, from an — Picwre by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from pen of the v le Joun Apams. Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 
2% by 32. Proofs $3; a few copies on India Pope $5. Just published b 
JOHN NEALE, 56 ¢ Carmine erest, New York. 
Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any 
United States. my 13—1t* 


FOR HAVRE, VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 


HE NEW STEAMSHIP “UNITED STATES.” 2,000 tons burthen, William G. Hack- 
staff commander, will sail for Havre on Saturday, June 10, and from that port on the 
20th July. This ship is intended to run regularly between this port and Havre. 
The Unitep States has proved a remarkable fast vessel and an excellent sea boat, having 
the passage from od to Liverpool in less than 14 days. 
Cabin passage outward, exclusive of wines and liquors, $120. 
ay ht on Watches and Jewelry from — one per cent. on the amount of invoice. 
‘or freight or p did ani 








age, having sp) pacious accommodations, y= 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling Slip. 








my 





GAS FIXTURES. 


jt RECEIVED from the celebrated house of Cornelius & Co. a select assortment of a 
New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 

which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. 

Their friends and the public are invited to call and inspect them. 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Jap y, Girandoles, Clocks, &c. 

my 20—6 m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


MARINE PAVILION, 


Rockaway, L. I., May 2nd, 1848—The patrons of the above wellknown Sea-bathing Es- 
tablishment are respectfully informed that it will be ready for the reception of visitors 
early in the season. 

Parties desirous of engaging rooms may be called on at their residence in the city by ad- 
dressing the subscriber, at the Astor House. 

mi3 HIRAM CRANSTON. 








may be paid in half yearly or quarter! 
TEM having been adopted by the i 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
e given for one half of the first seven 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Piace, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, 151,000,006—25,000,000 
HIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect 


secturt- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 


,000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum to all 
amy of the Participating Class, from the time they were etfected, as shown in the follow- 


$5000 6 years—added $600. 
pg 4 years—added $400. 
2 years—added $200. 





&3 
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For the whole Life. 





For seven years, 


For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
profits. 











The above rates, For 
found to be Lower than 
Canada, while the assured with 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 


Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
‘ ici will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 


RRRB 
Slee 


mium of profits. 
1 09 1 82 200 
lll 1 87 21 
115 1 92 215 
117 19” 22 





Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 


The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies . 
Every information will d 


Sora 





Brantford....... evcecdeeeeenences William Muirhead........ 
secceeceeseceees James Cameron..... Sar ed¥onsoBecerescorsnoncecscces 


and presp may be obtained on a anew to. 
Ww. C. Mal LAND, 
Agent for New York and the United States, 





Dr. James Hamilton 
Dr. Alexander Anderson 














+» Edmund Bradburn 


.- William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cornhill, London; 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 
vantages to residents of the United States, viz: 
The security of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
of a quarte’ r of acentury. | 








BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 


Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Ametad, 02.06 ccevccess seeeeeeeeG, HE. Judkins 
E. G. Lott | Britannia 
Caledonia.........secsesees J. Le’ 
W. Douglass | Cambria......... osenvee Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 


Hibernia..... errerrr Ts N. 





John Cattley, Esq. 


New York, Wednesday, 7th June 


‘ednesday, 2ist June. 
Boston, Wednesday, 2th June. 
New York, Wednesday, 5th July. 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
D2 BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
door south ot Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
Bracket, do o do 
Side, do do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do de do 2,3,4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
°o Bracket do do oO 
do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4 and, lighta, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and — various ar “tam 
, do 


Candelabra, do do o 

China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do . 

Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 
Glass Lights. 


Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shees of all kinds, 

Paper Shades, a large assortment of new patterns and styles, 
Oils—Sperm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 

Superior Camphene aud Burning Fluid. my 6—6 moa. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 1200 miles in length, 
extending from the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New Orleans, and reaching 
over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD ! 
Open every evening (Sunday expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 
way, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 
Admission 50 cents—children half-price. 
The Panorama will commence moving at 1-4 to 8 o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhibitions on by me ag and Saturdays, at 3 o’cluck. 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M. 





dec 18 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Sireet, corner of Gold, New York 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large’and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavurion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered ‘to the public, 
that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that'protection the laws of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillot’s name or trade 
marks. nov 6. 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
ted op Ge learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
netism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
_ forme is ae owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
. asd Proportions. then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
tateea wa wecan successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
by the present beautiful and scientitic instrument. 

oOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
Sail aan, forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
ing the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
with yeher ple in struction; a herefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
any power ot truments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
-~ A of the o Pted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, ai the plea- 
no unpleasant cupulenes magnate influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
ia in every respect entirely h most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
MOORREADS MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PostTIVE AND PERMANENT SUC- 
Tic Douloureux, Now Scute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
pany Fibs Heun,ae4 Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dy 
N ceewes art, Ppinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
= eT * remors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
e and inthe oe conan re r A plexy, me mockine is contents 
hed cases o ro! rops “rysipelas, Deaf 

= By acs ad Coane and all similar complaints, ite effecte are y Guccessful- 
in neat bleck walnut boxes. Accompany mug Battery and all necessary apptiances put up 

2 rn 1s ;} 

directions for its use and ap pastes ne Various east ote yet ° 


Any person of ordinary inte’ 1 i h rythin 
ing it ie perfectly simple and intelligible. wo See ae ae 
cians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every fxmily should f th 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in hema, Roses One of tese 
mary modical re —- sons, Mi alight aval, a nefitin nomerous diseases in which or- 
complete, and $15, according to size and ower. The 
nw L y can be 
readily and —— to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 


Indies, each ment 
red and sold wholesale and 








warranted. 
The i. UATED MAGNETIC ee we manufacta 
y . 6. EAD, 182 B 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash Tee wey, New York. 
fally fulfilled 





Boston, Wednesday, 12th July. 





Passage money $120. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amcunt for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Pest Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 





LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Days of Sailing from New | 
York. 


unctually from New 


Edinburgh, 1 Georg 
Days of Sailing from B 


Hew Ramsay, Esq. 
‘Medical Adviser, George V 
Solicitor, John Rose, baq. 


Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY bei de 
sirous to attord all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are . 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THe Boarp tN Montreat with fulj 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at enes 
without communicating with the parent Board. 
has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transactiou ; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal being final and irrev Migs 
This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, affords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. . 
Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


J. M. Chadwick | Au 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan 24 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
these packets will be responsible for let- 
are signed therefor. 
GRISWOLD, 70 South street. 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
1E Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Neither the captains nor owners o 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular 





Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 























ffected on the participation scale. 


licies when discontinu 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then te be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Naval, Mili and especial risks of all kiads on payment of a commen- 
surate premium. No charge for policies. 


TRUSTEES. 
John Cox, Eaq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Eaq. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. George Green, Esq. f 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Eaq. 
Archibald Fred, Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil 1. Thompson, Esq. 


Esq. 
Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Manaying Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physiclan Septimus Wray, D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, F 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Faq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 


The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 
ereto, may be obtained of the Company’s A 
6m 


alifax, Mills & Co. 


en 
RECK SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
i — 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING 


GOVERNOR 


The Right Hon, the Ear! of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 
e Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vinacem 


ace; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS, 
Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, Christr. Dunkin, Eaq., 
David Davidson, F.sq., Hon. Justice McCord, 
Alexr. Timpson, Fsq., | Hon. W. B. Robinson, 
i « 


Jampbell, Esq., M. D 4 


corr 


gente 


Tasie I 


Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Prem ium 
30 £2 9s 4 » £4 138 04 
40 2 58 6d 60 7 Tild 











Pouicies effected under THis TaBLe, have the benetit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured 


Tasce Il. 


Whole Term of Life without Participation 














Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. ‘ 
30 £2 53 2d ct) 1 5a 3d Ee 
40 3 0s Od 60 6 14s lid £ 

















Patrick Henry.... ...Del 


Bryer 
Queen of the W..... Fs 





. y 
Richard Alsop........Smith 





coccceces Goodmanson. .Nov 
8 are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
heir cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in 
convenience, and they are furnished with eve 
tuality in the days of bape 
Price 


oint of comfort and 
the best kind. Pune- 


Bs ccdvcccece obsoes $100 


Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire. 
ODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARS 
BARING, BROTHERS 0. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


description of stores o 


ents for the ships Oxford, Montezum 
ridge and New York 


Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
suited to Assurances effected in connection with Loans, or to cover 


Premiums can be paid by hAalf-yearly instalments. 

Har Crevir System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 

remium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 

as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 

deducted at settlement of the claim; 

the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THIRD of the Annu- 

al premium te remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 

ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the eum 

assured becomes a claim upon the Company. ; ; 
TRAVELLING Licence~The arrangements of the Directors, as vegaste Resttense and 

Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, an in pate 4 

lar, the assured having permission to pass from any NortH AMERICAN PORT TO any Euro- 

PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. Lie 
The Prospectus of the Company, tontarning the Rates, Conditions, &e., together with 

every other information regarding Lire 

plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Directors. 


AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, may be obtained by ap 


TIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. y 
a, wae Tyce, 19 GreatSt. James Street, Montreal. 








Clay and New World, 

L, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, an 


Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry 


N. Y., 

EY & CO., Liverpool 
guer and Constitution. 

OODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y. 


Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverp 
FIBLDER, BROTHERS & CO., N: Y. 








ACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havreton 
the 16th, and New York on the lst of each month, as follows :— 


THE BEN FRANKLIN. 


O 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber res tfully informs his¢riends and 
ublic of Boston, amongst W 
respectable acquaintance, that .o has tak 
Rescuer tthe best’ conmnanea ‘establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 
strict attention to his business, to give : : 

tantly supplied with every delicacy that can be proeured in this 
eltsnunen pod nny ond, in their preparation, no pains will be spared4o do them jus 


he flatters himself he has a numerous-and high/y 
— this House, and has fitted it up in the most a 
to afford te Clubs and Private Parties a House similar 


satisfaction to his customers. 


Te Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can alweys be 


“ FRANKLIN. 
og me ty will iavariably be closed on Sundays. 


THOMAS MORGAN. 








ist December.......+.. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 


One square of ten lines, one insertion............-.-. Seavsnedss Se ae 
° “ ES MR ck cussctscces peste soos 8°09 

“ three 2 ere, TO ree cue ~ oe 

W 1 MNEvs.c sos icdcabsccSeesecsuss des . 250 

Wi CPO MNS icébdas ide bib edeecuadense 7 00 

-_ eee ee séinae 18 

©. GRE SIP seca obvescchamnsa<osen -2--. 20 00 


~ RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





rice of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
. Goods sent to the subscrivers will Cocenwerded free from any expenses but these actually 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
88 Wall Street. 








» Will be promptly and care- 
jan 15 


_ ‘W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








